














Here is an idea for the girl who 
would like to have lots of pretty 
clothes. It came to us from a girl of 14. 

“Father had promised me a new 
dress for my birthday,” she wrote. “I 
was to pick it out. Well, when I had 
chosen the one I liked best and saw 
the price, it seemed an awful lot to 
pay for just one dress. I knew that 
if I got it I couldn’t ask for another 
for ever so long. So I said to father, 
‘I wish I had one of those new elec- 
tric sewing machines. I’m sure I could 
make my own clothes.’ 

“All right!’ father said. ‘I'll make 
you a business proposition. Instead 
of the dress you have chosen we will 
make the birthday present a Singer 
Electric and T’ll promise to buy the 
materials for all the dresses you will 
make yourself.’ 

“I think he was surprised when I 
agreed. But do you know what has happened? 
Already I have five of the prettiest dresses I ever had 
—more than I ever dreamed of having this season. 
There are two sleeveless pique frocks—one print and 
one plain white, a two piece frock of flat crepe, a 
party dress of printed georgette and a voile afternoon 
dress. And the materials for all of them have cost 
just about as much as the price of that one ready 
made dress I had chosen. 

“It has been the most fun—choosing the patterns 
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and materials and then planning everything. And I 
love to sew on this Singer Electric. I’m going to make 
all my clothes after this. I guess father thinks now that 
he made a good proposition for both of us.” 

Why not surprise YOUR father by suggesting this plan? 
Tell him we will send a Singer Electric to your 
home for you to try without the slightest obligation. 
Just telephone or call at the nearest Singer Shop 
and ask for a machine on the Self Demonstration 
Plan. The Singer experts will teach you how to use it. 


SINGER ELECTRIC SEWING MACHINES 


Sold only by the Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Co. Shops and 


salesmen in every community 





Easy monthly payments on 
any model. Liberal allow- 
ance on your present machine 


Copyright, U. S. A. 1929 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All Rights Reserved for All Countries 
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IN BOSTON 





Official Headquarters 
in BOSTON for 
Girl Scout Apparel 

and Accessories 


A Special Section, de- 
voted to Girl and Boy 
Scout Equipment is lo- 
cated on the Third 
Floor, Main Store 


Jordan Marsh Company 








ROCHESTER 





GIRL SCOUT 
APPAREL  Head- 
quarters are located in 
the Shops of Youth- 
ful Fashions on the 
Third Floor 


B. Forman Co. 








IN MILWAUKEE 


Girl Scout Uniforms, Hats, 
Books, Belts, etc. at 


GIMBELS 











IN SAINT PAUL 


Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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TRADE SALES AGENTS 





for “Scouting for Girls,” 
official Girl Scouts’ manual 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Bocks of All Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 
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Well, of All Things!. 


W°* HAVE a protest, such a warm 
and earnest and sincere one, that 
one cannot help but begin with it. It 
is from Isabelle. Watters, North Gib- 
bons Campus, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. She writes, “I can’t possibly 
read Along the Editor’s Trail (February) 
without protesting against your criti- 
cism of a type of college girl. Why, orig- 
inality is one of the things in which we 
delight!” And after pointing out that 
girls have greater opportunities today 
than in the past, she adds, “One girl 
differs from the rest in her courses, 
campus activities, sports, books—even 
her social life is peculiar to her own in- 
dividual self. New combinations of 
characteristics appear. Everyone expects, 
for instance, that a math major is 
interested in science, but expresses no 
surprise on finding out that she minors 
in music and plans to specialize in 
kindergarten work. And this is only one 
of the hundreds of possible combina- 
tions. Maybe we do look alike outwardly. 
But we're not!” 

But on the other hand Virginia E. 
Timmons of Richmond Hill, New York, 
writes: “I certainly agree with the 
February Along the Editor’s Trail, in 
that I hate to see girls who are exactly 
alike.” And then she adds, “But I haven't 
seen many. I've had, and have now, 
many girl friends and I can't truth- 
fully say that any two of them are 
alike.” 

She goes on to say, “THE AMERICAN 
Girt is just the thing for any girl from 
twelve to twenty, because it touches 
every spot in a girl’s thoughts, leaving 
nothing to puzzle her as it may have 
before. I’m always sure of most 
thoroughly enjoying the ‘7 Am a Girl 
Who—’ stories. Each girl who writes 
seems to hit one point which I’ve been 
pondering for some time myself.” 

From Cornelia Van Beuzekom of 
Hawthorne, New Jersey, came this ap- 
preciation about the February cover of 
THE AMERICAN GIRL. She writes, “Most 
covers I look at once, and some two 
or three times, but Edward Poucher 
made me look at his a great many times 
—in a minute I will look again.” 


From Mary Haroda, Eau Gallie, 
Florida, comes praise for Chestnut 
Court. She adds, “Ever since I first 


heard of THE AMERICAN Grr- I have 
been taking it. That is over two years 
ago, and I have never regretted it. I 
liked Mrs. Edey’s account of her girl- 
hood and the interview with Amelia 
Earhart. I adore your mystery stories.” 





... you find all Girl 
Scouts equipment... 
and Boy Scouts too 
‘ on Samters 
young folks floor... 
the second .. 
at 


Sarmters 
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IN BROOKLYN 





Official headquarters for Girl 
and Boy Scout clothing and 
A & S— 


where a special department 


accessories is at 


awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS nc 


BROOKLYN 











Washington, D.C. 
Girl Scouts! 


Gi Scout apparel 


and equipment are 
a hobby with The 
Hecht Co. In our 
Girl Scout section, 
you will find sales- 
persons who are inter- 
ested in Girl Scout 
activities, and there- 
fore serve you intel- 
ligently. 











THE HECHT CO., F STREET 
Washington, D. C. 








Patronize the equipment agent in your town 
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Please send me a free copy of your new 


Camp Diary entitled “My Vacation” 








o. 


‘The sloped sides”. 
make it fit }; 


™MANS O'WAR MIDD 





How to get the Most out 
of Camp Life 


You know those days when Life seems brightest, for cash accounts ...a column for hikes ... an- 
when the sky looks bluer, the air feels peppier and other for canoe trips ... everything, in fact that a 
you swing along as though you were wearing seven- _ real camp diary should contain. 
league boots. Those are the days when you are The diary will be sent free to any Girl Scout who 
physically and mentally awake. You tingle with the intends to camp next summer. All you have to do 
joy of living. Everything you do is real fun, is to fill out the coupon 
That’s the way you should feel every day  / oe and send it in. But be 
at camp next summer—and you probably Ay i sure to get your name 
will, too, if you follow the few simple  / y 1 in early for there will 
rules that are part of the MAN °O WAR / v% SS be a long waiting list for 
camp diary entitled “MY VACATION.” 4 AC this popular little book. 
“How do I get this new kind of dia- rman Then you will be sure to 
ry?” you say. That’s a natural question get your diary sometime in 
for every girl wants to keep a diary May or June when you are 
at camp. So read this advertisement packing for camp. While you 
and you will soon find out how easy are packing be sure and in- 
it is to own the new MAN ’O WAR clude plenty of MAN 70 WAR 
Camp Diary. But first let us tell you Middies, too. They are the orig- 
some more about it. inal sloped side middies well 
There is a page on swimming in tailored and universally preferred 
it... pages for every day at camp by seasoned campers for their 
and every camp activity. . . smart appearance. Now for the 
place for your photo ...a page coupon. 
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Along the Editor’s Trail 


¥ H, I JUST 

have spring 

fever, that’s 
all,” said the girl who 
sat in front of meonthe 
top of a bus the other 
afternoon. “Every- 
thing bores me_ to 
death.” Her compan- 
ion agreed that life 
was stale, flat and un- 
profitable, and pro- 
ceeded to bury her nose in a book. The first girl 
heaved a long and doleful sigh and just slumped 
in her seat. Her shoulders drooped and altogether 
she would have made a perfect model for a picture 
entitled “Dejection” or “Lost Hope,” or “A Study 
in Discontent.” She was a pretty girl and one who, 
I could easily see, hadn’t a great many troubles on 
her young shoulders. But she looked uninteresting 
and dull because she wouldn’t make an effort to be 
interested in anything about her. 

And meanwhile, we were going up one of the 
most fascinating avenues in the world. The late 
afternoon sunlight sparkled on the glass windows 
of the shops as it might have sparkled on the wa- 
ters of a lake. Tall buildings loomed along the 
way, their towers touched with glowing copper and 
gold and, in the center of a cleared space just ahead, 
a fountain played, its gentle splash lost in the steady 
rumble of traffic. In one of the side streets, just 
after the green-tipped trees of the park began on 
our left, a flower wagon rumbled slowly along. A 
few pots of daffodils and scarlet and yellow tulips 
were all that were left of the morning’s load and 
the driver was doing his best to sell those, too, with 
his cry of “Flow-uhs! Flow-uhs! Twenty-five 
cents a pot!” 

But the girl who said she had spring fever didn’t 
see or hear. She sat with her head down. Perhaps 
she was enjoying her own misery. There are some 
people who do get a certain feeble satisfaction out 
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of acting bored and 
listless; very often 
they think that it 
marks them off as be- 
ing superior to other 
people, and they take 
great pains to let the 
world know that noth- 
ing — nothing can 
possibly thrill them. 
But to call such a 
state of being “spring 
fever” is to slander what most of us cherish as the 
loveliest season of the whole year. 

Bored in spring! Never! For that is the time to 
discover things—to hear the first —— and 
to see the first trim, green window-boxes of daisies 
and bachelor’s buttons, if you live in the city; to 
hear the whistle of the first meadow-lark and to 
pick the first violet in the woods if you live in the 
country. 

Spring is a time, too, for sweeping winter cob- 
webs from your brain, for getting rid of worn- 
out prejudices, just as you get rid of old clothes. 
For, without this clearing away, there won’t be room 
for new ideas to take root, new plans to spring 
up, new ambitions to grow. And when these things 
do not happen, then comes the ailment the girl 
on the bus called “spring fever,” but that is really 
a musty, stuffy attitude that comes from shut- 
ting our ears and eyes to the lovely things in the 
world and letting our minds become dull and life- 
less, until we are even more boring to others 
than we are to ourselves. Its effect on looks and 
walk and style is appalling, and soon we come to 
look stupid and uninteresting, and we who are 
bored, are avoided ourselves as bores. 

Spring fever! Yes, there is another kind, the 
true spring fever that brings with it a restlessness, 
an alertness, a daring and a zest that tell of 
growth; that carries the charm and the freshness 
of an April wind after an April rain. 
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walk. She said she would be dannato if she’d run” 
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“Carmella wouldn't run. 
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“Wee 


dima ” 
The American Girl-Harper Prize Serial begins, and you meet 
Carmella, a high-spirited heroine with a flair for adventure 

- ISS Sargle, who is the By WALTER S. BALL forms, reading in one of the club 


brightest Italian girl 
around here—not over fif- 

teen years old?” 
Mrs. Barrington’s question was the 


° . . . +8, ¢ 
result of a sudden inspiration. She is e. Ls 
° . ' FF i a 
was frankly worried about Hope | pe } 
House; things were not going well i: : 


there. Hope House was a settlement 
in the Italian quarter and it was 
Mrs. Barrington’s pet charity. Its 
aim was to help the Italians in the 


Illustrations by Frederic Dorr Steele 


rooms on the main floor. 

“Hello, Ellena! Hello, Giula! 
Do either of you know where Car- 
mella lives?” 
ih “You mean Kid Kate?” 
“Ves” said Miss Sargle. 

The two girls stood, bright and 
well-mannered. “Sure, I know, 
Miss Sargle. Just over on Cedar 
Street. In the yellow cottage there— 
just all to themselves, one house. 





neighborhood to become good Amer- ait Her dad’s rich, I bet.” 

icans, and certainly with its clubs { iF \ “What is Carmella’s whole name, 
for the boys and girls and its sewing ' pam \ ‘ Giula?” 

classes for the mothers and Miss *) " ¢ > “Oh! Carmella Coletta. But 
Sargle in charge, one would have l ya\ she'll slap you if you call her any- 
thought that the Italians would have \ ky 


been glad to come to such a place to 
learn how to become good Americans. 

Sut the Italians did not come. 
There was that sewing class, for 
instance—hardly any mothers had 
come. There must be some reason. 
Mrs. Barrington waited for the 
answer. 

“Why, there are a great many 
bright ones,” Miss Sargle said 
thoughtfully. “That’s their charac- 
teristic, you know, to be bright. 
There’s—let me see—there’s Dom- < 
enica—she’s sixteen, I think, but a, 
she’s bright—” 

“Too old!” said Mrs. Barrington, 
decisively. “Yes, sixteen’s too old.” 

“Well, then there’s—let me think—there’s—oh, yes— 
there’s Carmella Kid Kate. At least, that’s what they call 
her. I don’t know her last name. I call her Carmella, but 
the children seem to call her Kid Kate. She’s the kind you 
mean.” 

“How old is she?” 

“Twelve, for a guess—or thirteen. She’s that size, though 
she’s so self-confident that she seems older.” 

‘How near here does she live?” 

“Over on Cedar Street, I think. Not far, anyway.” 

“Get her and send her here. I'll wait.” Mrs. Barrington 
settled down to further reflection. 

Miss Sargle was alone in the house and could not well 
leave it. But Mrs. Barrington was not the sort of woman 
one denied, so she called to two girls in Girl Scout uni- 






poy And, thing but Kid or Kate. And she 
AS . 


slaps hard, Miss Sargle, you bet.” 
Giula put her hand to her cheek, 
unconsciously. 
“Well, Giula,” said Miss Sargle. 
“Run over to Carmella’s house and 
see if she’s there. If she 1s, tell her 
I'd like to see her. Right away, 
quick! There’s a lady downstairs 
who wants to talk with her. But 
. please run! And ask Carmella to 
nae run back with you.” 

Giula tossed her book into a 
willow chair and dashed down the 
stairs. Miss Sargle descended more 
slowly. “I’ve sent for Carmella,” 
she announced, looking into the 
room where Mrs. Barrington sat. 

“Thank you!” said the lady, absently. 

Miss Sargle started for her office across the corridor, 
but turned to say: “By the way, Mrs. Barrington, her name 
is Carmella—Carmella Coletta. But if she doesn’t seem 
to want to talk, try calling her Kate. For some strange rea- 
son she likes that name.” 

“Thank you!” said Mrs. Barrington and she resumed 
her mental analysis of the situation. 

This settlement house work was out of her routine world. 
And this sewing class was not attracting the younger 
women of Little Italy. There must be a reason for that. If 
she could find it! Perhaps the girl could tell her. 

She tried to picture Carmella in advance. “Carmella”— 
a musically alluring name. Curious for a girl with such 
a name to prefer “Kate.” Where in the world was that 
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Presently Car- 
mella arrived 
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girl? Mrs. Barrington was not in the habit of being kept 
waiting. She looked at her watch nervously and frowned. 

Down the street came Giula, racing. Into the doorway 
of the stucco building, up the half-dozen steps to the main 
floor, and to the left into Miss Sargle’s office. 

*“She—she—she’s c-c-coming.” 

“Thank you ever so much,” said Miss Sargle. “You’re 
all out of breath, Giula. Is she coming right away?” 

““Y-y-yes, Miss Sa-sar-gle. S-soon as she c-can walk. 
She w-wouldn’t run, like you said. I told her y-you said to.” 

“Oh, very well, Giula. Thank you for finding her.” 

“Yes’m.” Giula started for the stairway, but turned and 
peered into the office again. “Sh-she said, Miss Sargle, 
she’d be dannato if she’d run.” 

And Giula panted up the stairs. Miss Sargle rested her 
chin on her hand. Mrs. Barrington looked at her watch 
again and frowned. 

Presently Carmella arrived. 

Deliberately she turned from the corridor into the super- 
intendent’s office. ‘Good evening, Miss Sargle!” she said. 

“How do you do, Carmella? You didn’t run with Giula, 
the way I asked you to.” 

“What’s the use? It’s hot. And you didn’t send word the 
cops were pinching the place or anything. I asked Julia 
very special. She ran back, but she’s an ignitz. You can talk 
English yourself, you know.” 

“Yes, of course. But—” 

“Well, then, you don’t need any help in a hurry, if it 
isn’t the cops. If it’s anybody else, they'll wait for you.” 

“T see,” said Miss Sargle, although she didn’t. “I want 
you to come in and talk with Mrs. Barrington, Carmella. 
She wants to talk with you. Come with me.” 

“Who’s Mrs. Barrington?” demanded Carmella, spread- 
ing her feet and standing still. 

“She’s sponsor of the sewing class that meets here.” 

“Oh, I heard of that dame. M’mother knows her. Kind 
of high hat, ain’t she?” 

“T don’t think so. She’s very pleasant. She wants to talk 
with you. Come, let’s go to her. She’s waiting for you.” 

Miss Sargle moved on, expecting Carmella to follow. But 
Carmella stood firm. “What’s she want to talk to me 
about ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. Perhaps about the sewing 
class.” 

“I don’t know a blame thing about it, except that 
she’s high hat. Why don’t she ask Mrs. Scalzo?” 

Miss Sargle started in surprise. “I don’t know, Carmella. 
Come this way, please.” 

“Oh, all right!” 

And so Carmella Coletta met Mrs. Rodney Barrington. 

‘How do you do, Carmella?” said Mrs. Barrington, ap- 
praising the sturdy little black-haired picture of self- 
confidence at a glance. 

“T’m very well, thank you, Mrs. Barrington,” answered 
Carmella quietly. “How do you do, Mrs. Barrington?” 

There was a very slight emphasis on Carmella’s “you”. 
Mrs. Barrington had been perhaps a trifle over-gracious in 
her question. Carmella was perhaps a trifle over-casual in 
reply. 

But Mrs. Barrington did not notice the very slight em- 
phasis. “Very well, thank you, Carmella,” she said. 

“That’s good,” said Carmella, still struggling to be 
polite. ‘It’s been a beautiful day, hasn’t it?” 

“Ye-e-es!” admitted Mrs. Barrington. “A very beautiful 
day,” she added. 

And then, for a moment, Mrs. Barrington and Miss 
Carmella Coletta forgot the rules. They stood and stared 
at each other: Mrs. Barrington, daughter of all daughters 
of all the necessary ancestors in American history. Carmella 
Coletta, daughter of an immigrant who at that moment 
could not talk English, and was swearing at a shoveler in 





rich Italian. Yet, perhaps, descendant of kings who ruled 
before Nero—yes, great kings who demanded great homage. 

The difference was chiefly that Mrs. Barrington knew 
about ancestors and cared, whereas Carmella did not know 
and did not care. Mrs. Barrington smiled graciously at the 
world; sometimes a fraction too graciously. Carmella 
smiled easily and contagiously. Often her eyes smiled when 
her lips did not—a puzzling sort of smile that inspires 
confidence but repels familiarity. 

Two strong souls looked through each other’s front 
windows for a moment, and although Carmella had never 
heard of Kipling’s lines, and Mrs. Barrington had long 
since forgotten them, there was “neither East nor West. . . 
though they come from the ends of the earth”. 

“Carmella—” began Mrs. Barrington, recovering first 
from the mutual study. 

“Mrs. Barrington,” Carmella interrupted, “please call 
me Kate.” 

“Why—why—ye-es—of course. But isn’t your name 
Carmella?” 

“Sure it is—my dago name. So help me Santo Dio, Mrs. 
Barrington, I get so darn sick of this dago stuff. You can't 
imagine! My name, when I get to be an American, is going 
to be Catherine. But of course I’m a kid, so it has to be 
Kate. So, if you don’t mind—” 

“Kid Kate!” murmured Mrs. Barrington. 

“Yes’m! Kid Kate. Anything but that Carmella stuff. 
I get that at home.” 

“But Carmela is a beautiful name,” suggested Mrs. 
Barrington. The girl stood squarely, gazing, but did not 
answer. 

“Let’s sit down, Kate. I want to ask you a question. You 
know we have a sewing class here at Hope House. Your 
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Mrs. Barrington laughed. “Carmella Kid Kate!"’ she 
exclaimed. “‘You'’re afraid to tell. You're afraid of 
me.” “Afraid nothing!” retorted Carmella promptly 
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mother, they tell me, makes beautiful lace. But she doesn’t 
come any more. We want hertocome, but she hasn’t been...” 

“What of it?’* demanded Carmella. “Lots of other girls’ 
mothers don’t.” 

“That’s true. But I want to find out why.” 

“Ts there a Jaw that she has to?” 

“Of course not! But I should think she’d like to.” 

“That’s the bunk!” said Carmella. “She don’t have to. 
She don’t like to. She speaks not the English.” 

‘“‘But—we have someone here who speaks Italian. Mrs. 
Scalzo would talk to her.” 

“Yes,” admitted Carmella, wriggling with eagerness to 
tell—_the eagerness of a girl who knows something a grown- 
up is seeking, but cautiously holding back. 

Suddenly Mrs. Barrington laughed—the laugh of one 
who has solved a secret. “Carmella Kid Kate!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘You’re afraid to tell. You’re afraid of me, and 
I’m just Mrs. Barrington.” 

“Afraid nothing!” retorted Carmella, as instinctively 
as she would have met a taunt in the school yard at recess. 
“You think I’m afraid of you? Sure, you’re Mrs. 
Barrington. And what’s that? I’m Carmella Coletta, and 
I’m private secretary of the Coletta—” she hesitated for 
the word a moment—“the Coletta Construction Company.” 





“What do you construct, Kate? Won't you tell me?” 

“I'll tell you—cellars,” answered the girl, defiantly. 

“Wonderful!” exclaimed Mrs. Barrington. ‘You, or 
your father?” 

Carmella laughed in turn. “Dad, of course! Dad’s the 
Construction part of it. But I’m the Company of it. When 
it comes to talking or writing, Dad’s a dud. That’s where 
I come in. I’m the goods when it comes to the English part.” 

“So I judged,” said Mrs. Barrington, smiling. “But tell 
me, Kate, now that you trust me, why 
doesn’t your mother come to the sewing 
class ?” 

“Mother, or all the other women?” 

Mrs. Barrington flushed slightly. 
“Your mother and the other women,” 
she admitted. 

Carmella gazed long and keenly at 
Mrs. Barrington, so long and so keenly 
that the latter was again almost embar- 
rassed. Finally the girl spoke: ‘You 
really want to know?” 

“TI really do, Kate.” 

“Even if it hurts your feelings?” 

“Even if it hurts my feelings.” 

“Then I'll tell you. You’re high hat 
with them.” 

At this moment Miss Sargle stepped 
to the door. “‘Carmella’s brother is here 
for her,” she said. 

Without waiting for further introduc- 
tion, the girl’s ten-year-old brother 
darted into the room. “Quick, Kid!” 
he cried, speaking in Italian for greater 
privacy from these American women. 
“Mother wants you to come home right 
away, to speak English. She’s mad at 
you for coming over without asking.” 

“Cops?” asked Carmella. 

‘No, no! A man asking questions. 
Mother wants you.” 

“All right. You run and tell her I'll 
be right over. Run quick or we'll both 
catch it.” 

As her brother started away Carmella 
turned to Mrs. Barrington and ex- 
plained in English: ‘Mother wants me to talk English for 
her. She gets panicky when I ain’t around and anybody. 
comes. Darn these languages anyway! Why don’t they all 
talk Italian ? Goodbye, Mrs. Barrington.” 

“But, Kate, just a minute!” Mrs. Barrington was an- 
noyed at the interruption. ““What do you mean about my 
being high hat with your mother?” 

Poised on one foot, Carmella turned. ““You know what 
high hat is, don’t you?” she said. “You think you’re better 
than us folks. Better than my mother. You talk down to 
‘em. You smile down to ’em. My mother ain’t going to 
make lace for you to smile down to her about. It’s better 
lace than you could make yourself. A lot better.” 

“But Kate—” 

“T answered your question, and I gotta go, and go 
quick. I gotta go. Goodbye, Mrs. Barrington!” 

Carmella, as she fled, was appalled at her own bold- 
ness. She ran from what had happened, as well as to answer 
her mother’s summons. Much more swiftly than she had 
come, Carmella was going. 

Mrs. Barrington sat down to think over an entirely new 
notion. “High hat,” indeed! 

And yet—Carmella had been positive. A most positive 
youngster! With remarkable eyes and a remarkable smile. 
Her wondering continued as she left Hope House and 

(Continued on page 47) 








Gay Deceiver 









Where was Gay? Any girl who has had a dog, even though he wasn’t 
a movie hero, will understand Imogene’s feelings when she loses hers 


MOGENE tucked the un- 

flattering newspaper clip- 

ping in her desk and put 
her bocks away, ready for the 
two o’clock closing bell. ““When’s 
Gay coming?” asked Ralph who had been reading over 
her shoulder the unfavorable reports of Gay’s acting. 

“Oh, today, home from California, after six months!” 
she whispered happily, remembering Gay’s white, open 
jaws which always seemed to be smiling—he was known 
wherever movies are shown as “the only smiling collie on 
the screen.”” Imogene smiled too at the memory of his 
droopy left ear-tip and his clean doggy smell—of Glover's 
mange-cure tar soap—and at his way of barking three 
times, “Rah! Rah! Rah!”, just like a college yell. What a 
romp they would have, no matter what the criticisms said. 

Imogene sought excuses for this failure. Gay had never 
made a flop before. Ever since he had been given her 
father by a circus friend, he had been successful in pic- 
ture after picture. Perhaps he had missed her, starring 
all alone out in Hollywood. Perhaps he had forgotten the 
tricks she had taught him, or needed fresh drilling in 
the prompt-words, or—or he was growing old. 

She had begged her father not to let the dog go. But 
Gay had a big reputation with the public and the con- 
tract offered more money than it had seemed wise to refuse, 
when Daddy’s tour in Shakespearean repertory was doing 
such poor business. Imogene wished that she might act, 
too—either with her father or with Gay, as she had last 
year, but fourteen years and ten months is a most “un- 
actable age,” as Miss Lester, principal of the professional 
children’s school had remarked, so there was nothing to 
do but wait. 

“B-r-r-r,” went the bell and Imogene darted to the 
cloakroom. Half the class had, as usual, been called away 
to rehearsals or studios earlier in the day. This morning, 
for instance, Miss Lester had poked her head in the door- 
way and announced that the Comet Film Company needed 
a small girl, one who would be apt to make friends 
with a stray dog—” At this she had glanced automatically 
toward Imogene and sighed—but she had sent Ninon. 

Imogene comforted herself with the prospect of Gay’s 
homecoming. As she ran downstairs now, her knee bumped 
against a round bulge in the pocket of her shabby black 
velour coat. She peeked, glad that she had been able to 
buy that plaything that noon, with her lunch money. It 
was a white rubber ball with a cat’s face molded on one 
side. When she pressed it hard a wailing ‘“Meo’ow!” came 
faintly from within. “Of course,” she reflected eagerly, “it 
won’t fool him for a minute, but he’ll toss it about just to 
humor me. Gay’s so polite.” 

At the landing hung a letterbox. Imogene reached for 
a familiar envelope, from Daddy, certainly, and read. 

« |. . Reports on his last production are even worse. I 
know this must puzzle you, but you wouldn’t go to see 
him on the screen after that first time because it made 
you miss him more. Don’t go to see him now. I mean the 
dog himself, when he gets back to the Fort Lee Studio 
from the coast. Though I would not forbid you to visit 
Gay, I am merely hoping to save you pain, You might 
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find the dog so—changed. It’s 
quite a long time and . “ 

Imogene stared at the sen- 
tence until the penstrokes made 
a sort of pinwheel design. Then 
she thrust the page in her pocket and, still staring mistily, 
took the subway uptown. In spite of her father’s letter, she 
was going to see Gay. She couldn’t wait. 

The Comet Film Company loomed before her. “Astral 
Pictures,” the sign read. She paused, out of breath, and 
tried to whistle. 

“Pass, sister?” 

Imogene showed it—a year old, but the gateman didn’t 
notice—and scurried across the lot to the office entrance. 
“Mr. Scott, please,” she told the girl at the switchboard. 
“I’m Imogene Carter and I’ve come to see Gay, my dog.” 

As she waited, sounds of music and hammering came 
from the stage. A man shuffled past carrying a reel can. 
Extra girls looking for jobs came and went. Then— 

“Sorry—” 

Imogene whirled to face a tall youth of about seventeen. 
A flush showed through his tan cheeks; so she shifted her 
eyes, skimming down his green suede coat, to fasten on the 
muzzle in his hand. “Oh!” she exclaimed, brightening. 

“Sorry,” he greeted her again in a likeable, embarrassed 
voice. “Mr. Scott’s busy—we just arrived this noon and 
everything’s upset. My name’s Ted—Ted Winslow. I’m a 
kind of assistant, lately, for Mr. Scott, because—” he 
paused and grinned. 

“That’s all right,” Imogene helped him out. “If I could 
just see Gay—if you could take me to him, we needn't 
bother Mr. Scott—” 

“Now, that’s it,” mumbled the boy, screwing his face 
seriously. 

“Isn’t—Gay—here?” she asked with sudden panic. 

“Oh sure! I mean—” Again the boy floundered. 

“Ts he sick?” 

“Sick? Not a bit! He’s fine! Mr. Scott brought me 
along to take care of him—I have been, you know, out 
there. Onsy I didn’t know how to teach him to act—that 
was the trouble—” His nice eyes avoided Imogene’s and 
he grew redder still. “Say, if you don’t mind,” he burst 
out, “come on to the projection room with me. They’re 
running off something of Gay’s now, the rushes, you 
know, and Mr. Scott suggested letting you see them first. 
He'll talk to you after—” The youth stalked ahead, grin- 
ning urgently over his shoulder for Imogene to follow. 

She hated to make a fuss. Her heart dragged at any 
delay, but she went meekly, telling herself she would be 
silly not to watch the picture. Perhaps she could find out 
where Gay’s work was at fault.... 

“This'll be scraps from different scenes, most likely,” 
declared her escort, holding open a door as she caught 
up. The long narrow room was in darkness, but at the 
far end a screen gleamed under a spreading thread of 
light from the machine at the rear. 

A handsome collie dashed across the screen. He ran 
too fast for the camera, which made a blurred effect, until 
he stopped to bark up a tree at a squirrel. Then Imogene 
noted in relief that the dog’s ears both pricked up and 
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“Bring me my hat,” Imogene said quietly to the alert collie, 
“but don’t touch the ball.” Gay's double glanced inquiringly 
at Ted, who was hopping around trying to be useful, as 
if to ask him to interpret this strange girl’s request. 
Some men gathered outside the studio door to watch 
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he leaped higher than Gay could, of late, and barked 
steadily; not “Rah! Rah! Rah!” in series of three. 

“Oh,” she breathed, relaxing, “what a—darling! I 
thought at first, he looks so very much like Gay—” 

“That’s just it!” cried Ted, hitching forward, and his 
voice sounded oddly relieved too. “This is my dog. He’s 
nothing but a pup, really. I hadn’t the faintest notion of 
training him for the movies when along came Mr. Scott 
one day, nearly distracted, and grabbed my collie—said 
he’d save the day, was a perfect match—” 

“Oh, I see! For a double for Gay?” 

“Yes. You’re smart, though. I guess nobody but you 
could tell them apart. Nobody else has—of the public, I 
mean.” 

Imogene knew “doubles” were used to save the star 
tiresome work in long-shot scenes. This dog may have 
saved Gay long, fatiguing hours. “He is a darling!” she 
repeated warmly. 

“Golly, he’s been so camera-shy you’d think it was a 
popgun!” Ted rattled on. “He tries hard but—” 

Only half hearing, and with growing bewilderment, 
Imogene followed the collie’s every move. She could tell 
when he was obviously being coached, no doubt by some- 
body standing behind the camera, for he cocked his head 
in an attitude of listening, then rushed pell-mell to obey 
instructions. “What a 
pity!” she thought, for 
there was something ap- 
pealing in the dog’s 
frantic obedience, and in 
the way he kept blunder- 
ing out of focus, then 
dashing back, tail wag- 
ging, when he had 
plainly been recalled. 
His glossy coat, shading 
down into four white 
feet, made him a twin- 
replica of Gay, all ex- 
cept the droopy left 
ear-tip. He had the 
same friendly, open jaws, 
too, only he bounced 
around with an over- 
willing zest which, Imo- 
gene recognized, was 
simply the fault of his 
inexperience. 

“This is his second 
picture,” concluded Ted 
soberly, ‘and I hope the 
press notices aren’t so 
bad this time as before—” 

A stab of apprehen- 
sion shot through Imo- 
gene at this reference to j 
uncomplimentary reports, ] 
like the one in her desk, 
about the real Gay. 
Doubles were used in- 
frequently, while the boy 
said this picture was his collie’s second. Confusion strug- 
gled with a painful premonition in her inquiring mind. 

“Don’t you like him?” pleaded the boy’s voice in the 
dark. 

“Yes, oh yes! Only—why—” 

“T—_we were both hoping you would, because—” Ted's 
tone sagged, but he sprang up in alarm as Imogene made 
a bolt for the door. She plunged across the path of light, 
between screen and projector, so that, for a moment, the 
phantom of Ted’s impetuous dog seemed to leap up on 
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her. She felt something wet on her cheek, as though his 
tongue had brushed it. She groped her way blindly, trem- 
bling, when lights clicked on overhead. From the doorway 
Mr. Scott called to the projection operator, and the ma- 
chine was shut off. Mr. Scott looked anxiously at Ted, 
then, coming forward, he took Imogene’s hands. 

“Tell me,” she said in a small voice. 

Ted slipped from the room at a nod. Mr. Scott an- 
swered gently, “You know, my dear. I wrote your father. 
He dreaded having you find out. But we—Ted and I— 
hoped this new dog might become for you almost, what he 
is to the public—” 

“Then—this strange collie has been working as Gay?” 
The director nodded. 

“He’s billed, advertised everywhere as Gay? He’s been 
given Gay’s name and—and—” Imogene swallowed, “he’s 
supposed to be Gay?” 

Again Mr. Scott inclined his head. “You understand,” 
he explained, “that when the company put your dog under 
contract they bought themselves the right to use his name. 
They are lawfully entitled to use it. That name has become 
very valuable as a box-office attraction—” He paused but 
Imogene could not speak, so he hurried on, “So far, un- 
fortunately, this young dog has not been able to live up to 
Gay’s reputation. He’s game, but unprepared. But the 
public—” 

“Mustn’t ever know 
that—the real Gay— 
is—” Somehow, | this 
strange need for Gay’s 
immortality helped Imo- 
gene to stifle the final 
realization of her own 
loss, though her knees 
zave way and she sank 
down, sidewise, on a reel 
case. From her pocket 
came a faint wailing 
‘““Meo-ow!” 

“Daddy’s letter tried 
to save me this—or put 
it off,” she thought, 
while she heard Mr. 
Scott assuring her that 
Gay had never been ill 
or unhappy. His first 
picture made on the coast 
proved a great success, 
and then, in the middle 
of the second he had, un- 
accountably, died in his 
sleep. Ted Winslow’s 
pup had turned up, as 
the director put it, 
“heaven-sent” to double 
for the unfinished scenes. 
Afterward it had been 
a decided that the new col- 


he lie must be kept on in 
cool and 


Gay’s place. 

Something 
roughish nosed into Imogene’s hand. She glanced down, 
startled, into the smiling jaws and pathetically eager eyes 
of Gay’s double. She stiffened. Then, involuntarily, her 
hand crept to twist a feathery ear. After all, it wasn’t this 
poor dog’s fault that he was alive, and not Gay. Leaning 
over she saw that his russet coat had been freshly brushed. 
A long, white-skinned part stretched from collar to tail 
down the exact middle of his back. “Why—” she gasped, 
“he’s just had a bath and he’s just been brushed, too!” 

(Continued on page 38) 


Gay’s double was 
cuffing at the plain- 
tive little cat-ball 














“T Am a Girl Who— 


used to wish desperately for happiness, until I discovered that 


life had something 


HAT do you want most of 

all? Is there anyone in the 

world who hasn’t wondered ? 
It is like the ancient question, “Where is the end of the 
rainbow?” Does anyone really know? Some people think 
they know, and they are still searching; others have given 
up; some don’t want to find it. Do you? 

I don’t. I'll tell you why—in the hope that other girls 
who have tangled themselves up in wonderings will be 
interested. 

Of course, most of us want to be happy—and each, per- 
haps, has her own definition of happiness. It is to her the 
most desirable of all things and it means all her lovely 
dreams come true, all her wishes granted. It is the sort of 
thing that comes to the princesses in fairy stories—those 
princesses, I mean, who have kind fairy godmothers. That 
is how we usually think of it when we are very young. 
Then, as we grow older, the things of childhood begin to 
lose their glamor. We view everything in a new light of 
understanding; but in its brightness the romance is seen 
sadly to fade. Nothing is as wonderful as we thought; 
nothing as marvellous as we could wish. It’s a tragic feel- 
ing! I know. 

I watched the magic go slowly out of Christmas, year 
by year, as I grew up. How I would have liked to cling to 
my youthful conception, my youthful excitement, but I 
couldn’t. Life was so much poorer, viewed without illusion. 
There was a half-desire to paste it back on, but I couldn’t 
make it stick; or to create an inner world, much nicer than 
the real world, to live in by myself, where, in my imagina- 
tion, I could have things as I wanted them. But I wasn’t 
happy there either. It wasn’t enough; it wasn’t real, and 
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to offer even better than reaching one’s goal” 


I wanted reality. How could I find 
out about everything, about peoplé, 
about nature, by staying locked 
within myself, by shutting everything and everyone out? 

Not knowing where to turn, I grew extremely restless 
and dissatisfied. I craved happiness; I craved life; and 1 
thought that the two didn’t go together. But I wanted life 
most, reality rather than illusion. And I found that real 
things never came up to what I expected of them. Most of 
the joy I had seemed to be in anticipating and remembering 
things. When they happened, they were always disappoint- 
ing; yet later, in memory, they seemed delightful. After 
the fun was over, I’d realize I’d had a good time; before 
it happened, I’d know I was going to. But I never had it! 
It either was to be, or it had passed. Shadows—echoes— 
when what I wanted was a real, substantial happiness | 
could hug to myself and truly say, “This is good!” 

I tried to force myself to grasp the fleeting moments as 
they came, and wring the joy out of them—seize them 
and keep them! They escaped. For where is the present ? It’s 
nothing but a borderline between the past and future, any- 
way. When I was listening to strains of fine music; among 
beautiful scenery; with someone I liked; reading a book 
I enjoyed—I would turn on myself fiercely and say, “Take 
this in! Feel it all—it is the nearest to happiness anyone 
can get! Later you will know you were happy. Can’t you 
be happy xow? It’s now that it’s happening!” But this only 
spoiled the moment for me. 

For some time it had been growing on me that the word 
“happiness” might mean one thing, or it might mean 
another. Possibly there was some variety of it I could have 

(Continued on page 41) 
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On campus, everyone 
wears sports clothes— 
skirts and sweaters, or 
tweed coats—and hats 
are scarcely seen unless 
the weather looks bad 
for a fresh marcel 








O you are going to be a freshman! I envy you, for 

I was a freshman once, not very long ago. And if 

you are going to one of the large woman's s college sas l 
did—Vassar or Smith or Wellesley or Barnard—I can tell 
you something about what the experience will be like. 

You'll get your first sense of being really a part of the 
college some time during the summer when you receive the 
handbook of information, commonly called the “Freshman 
Bible.” The upper classmen who get out this ‘ Bible” were 
freshmen themselves not so very long ago and they know 
just the things you are likely to be a little uncertain about. 
So you'll find in it suggestions about what to do from the 
moment you reach the railway station, whether to take a 
taxi or a street car, where to leave your trunk check, what 
building to go to when you reach the campus and how 
to find it. 

It will tell you, too, something about college conven- 
tions. The Holyoke handbook, for instance, warns the 
freshmen that it is bad form to read any class bulletin 
board but their own, and the Vassar and Smith handbooks 
mention the fact that a freshman is expected to call even 
upper classmen by their first names. The Barnard Blue 
Book besides listing the conventions, the do’s and don'ts, 
gives also the words to the most used college songs, which 
one really should learn before arriving. 

There are college fashions to look out for also, but they 
change more readily than the deeper-rooted traditions and 
customs, and sometimes they aren’t really worth following. 
Several years ago, for example, it was the thing for fresh- 
men to act as if college were too boring for anything. But 
a quite general reaction against this indifferent manner 
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“So You're Going 


among the “very young” has now led people to expect 
freshmen to be decently re sponsive, although the “rah-rah” 
kind of college enthusiasm went out along with the college 
banner as a wall decoration. 

This summer, too, you'll probably have a letter from 
some upper classman who has been asked to look after you 
in the fall. Don’t fail to answer her letter; and ask her 
any questions you may have. She expects it, and she really 
means what she says about being anxious to help you. 
She will come to see you during the first few days and take 
you, or see that you are taken, to the party that is given 
especially for the freshmen, and at some colleges she will 
invite you to dinner and bring her friends to call on you 
when the freshmen are ‘“‘at home”. In addition, she will be 
glad to talk over your real problems with vou at any time. 
But she is a busy person and you will be busy too, and at 
college there are a hundred pressing personal demands for 
every rare hour of leisure. So, unless you happen to have 
a great deal in common, you must not be surprised or feel 
hurt if this artificially arranged acquaintance gradually 
dies. 

Perhaps your adviser will be on the reception committee, 
so you will be on the lookout for her as soon as you arrive. 
The reception committee is usually made up of represen- 
tative juniors and seniors, who come back several days 
early to welcome the freshmen. At Mount Holyoke they 
are members of the Y. W. C. A. Membership Committee, 
and some of them, in white dresses and blue ribbons, will 
meet you at the Holyoke railway station and get you 
started on the right road to South Hadley and the college. 


Members of the Smith Welcoming Committee are also to 
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Are you going 
tocollege? Then 
you will want 
to read our new 
series on dif- 
ferent types of 
colleges, of 
which this ar- 
ticle és the first 








to be a Freshman!” 


be found at the station, where you can pick them out by 
their badges. Of course, being in a big city with thousands 
of trains coming in daily, it would be impossible for wel- 
coming committees to meet Barnard freshmen at the various 
stations, so the welcoming problem is solved after you get 
to the lobby of the main dormitory, Brooks Hall. Here 
upper classmen are constantly on duty to sort out and 
extend a welcome to all new arrivals. But at Vassar the 
reception committee meets you in the “Soap Palace,” as 
the entrance of the main building is called, and some one 
of them will carry your luggage around from office to 
office while you go to pay your tuition and find out where 
your room is to be. 

Rooms are assigned in the order of registration. If you 
have preference for some particular house you will be put 
there if it is possible. If you know some other girl who is 
going to be in your class, you can almost always arrange 
to room with her if you want to. Otherwise, if you want a 
roommate, one is chosen for you, on what basis nobody 
seems to know, though there is a story current at some of 
the colleges that the decision depends on whether or not 
your picture and hers look well together. Except in extraor- 
dinary cases, girls room only with members of their 
own class, and, of course, that is usually much more fun, 
since classmates have so many more things in common 

» which to build a friendship. 

-\t Vassar everybody lives on campus, in dormitories 
housing from eighty to two hundred girls, and no dormitory 
is wholly given over to freshmen. At Holyoke all the 
ireshmen live on campus and there are some seniors and 
juniors as well as some sophomores in all the dormitories, 


though most of the sophomore class lives off campus in 
houses just across the way. But at Wellesley the freshmen 
live in houses down in the village, and not on campus at 
all. Smith is right in the village of Northampton and all 
but about two hundred and fifty of the two thousand stu- 
dents live in college-owned houses, in small groups of about 
fifty or sixty girls. All resident pupils at Barnard live in 
the two huge dormitories on Broadway—great modern 
brick buildings, eight stories high, that look like the sur- 
rounding apartment houses, but which house the jolliest 
kind of college life. 

Prepare for a shock when you see your room! 

No matter what it is like, you are bound to feel a kind 
of sinking of the heart when you compare the institutional- 
looking place you are led into with your own comfortable, 
individual room at home—that is, unless you have imagi 
nation enough to see how you can improve it. I shouldn't 
be in too much of a hurry, though, about getting things for 
my room. Wait until you have a chance to see what it is 
like, and what the other girls have. How much refurnishing 
you are permitted to do or want to do varies, too. At Hol- 
yoke, for example, only wicker furniture is allowed in the 
rooms, and students are asked to bring no other kind. They 
do, however, provide their own couch covers, sofa pillows, 
pictures, and curtains, as they do everywhere else. But you 
can’t even do much about such things until after your 
arrival, especially not if you are going to have a roommate. 
Imagine the room if your couch cover were orange-flowered 
and hers were cerise. Just how long could you live in it? 

I think what I’d do if I were being a freshman over 

(Continued on page 62) 








Helen E. Hokinson 








This young, but already famous humorous illustrator, didn’t 


know her drawings were funny until people 


OU’VE seen those funny 

drawings by Helen E. 

Hokinson, of dumb flap- 
pers in quest of adventure and 
fat ladies trying to be youthful, 
in The New Yorker and other humorous magazines 
recently, haven’t you? You’ve probably enjoyed 
them and laughed at them as thousands of other 
people have. And, if you are at all ambitious to be 
an artist—especially a humorous artist—you very 
likely have sighed and wished you could take up 
your pencil and do some sketches in the same vein, 
and you've wondered how in the world the artist 
gets her ideas. 

The funniest thing about Helen Hokinson is 
that she didn’t realize she was a humorous artist 
until everyone began laughing at her drawings, 
telling her how amusing they were and how they 
“chuckled over them for days.” She has been told 
she is “funny” for so many years that now she al- 
most believes it herself. And she really is funny! 

She has been called the only woman cartoonist in Ameri- 
ca but she stoutly denies this honor. She insists she is not 
a cartoonist at all but a humorous illustrator. 

“A cartoonist,” she explains, “draws a caricature of a 
person which exaggerates some prominent characteristic 
and thereby points a moral, as in the political cartoons we 
see in the daily newspapers. I draw people just as I see 
them and I don’t try to point any moral. If my pictures 
are amusing it is because they suggest a familiar experi- 
ence. People see in them some resemblance to themselves 
or to someone else whom they know. I don’t consciously 
try to be funny. I just observe and draw what I see.” 

The real explanation is this: Miss Hokinson observes 
life with a witty eye. She laughs good-naturedly at the 
world and the world laughs with her at itself. 

This is the first thing I learned about her when I called 
on her to ask her how a young girl may be a successful 
commercial artist. 

“Tell her not to exaggerate the commercial end,” was 
her immediate reply; “‘tell her to do her best and the com- 
mercial reward will come of itself. The public will buy 
if you have something to give. It won't, if you haven’t.” 

Although Miss Hokinson has been plying her art the 
better part of ten years, it is only 
within the last three or four years, 
she explained, that success and Wy 
recognition have come. Recognition Mt > 
when it did come, came with a rush pe 
—which proves she hitched her 
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This early Ho- 
kinson was sad- 
ly 


criticized 





began to chuckle 


small and round, with fea- 
tures irregular of cast but 
with a genial, humorous 
turn that gives her whole 
person a merry look, as 
though she were about to burst into laugh- 
ter, even when she tries to be serious. She 
was wearing a Russian smock of coarse 
white linen made gay with red embroidery. 
I had scarcely begun to talk with her when 
I found I was laughing myself. 

Although she is a diligent young person, 
over-conscientious about most things that 
count, yet she insists her work is so much 
fun, it won't let her take life too seriously. 

“There is always something to laugh at 
in everything that happens,” she says. 
“Even troubles have their amusing side if 
you are willing to see it. 

“When I was a child in school I was 
always causing trouble; not that I was up 
to mischief myself; that was never the complaint; I always 
laughed at what the others did. As I remember myself in 
school, I was one long animated giggle. My teachers con- 
sidered this was not so much an indication of a highly de- 
veloped sense of humor as a plain case of silliness. It 
annoyed them considerably. 

“One day I had to speak a piece on the platform before 
the whole school. The selection was not humorous of con- 
tent, but I got to thinking of myself in the guise of a public 
speaker—and I had no gift for that art. Poise and presence 
were conspicuous by their absence. The situation struck 
me as funny; straightway I got the giggles. I giggled until 
I could not say a word. Finally the principal, in a tone 
of bored resignation, said: 

“*Well, Helen, you’d better go and sit down until you 
can stop laughing.’ 

“Of course I got even with my teachers by making 
malicious drawings of them, which I labeled ‘deer teech- 
er’, the spelling being an attempt at humor. I'll show you 
one of them to prove that I was not born an artist but 
made one by good instruction and conscientious effort.” 

From a big old chest of drawings she produced a thin 
faded notebook, across the pages of which marched “deer 
teecher” in all guises of emotional severity. One 
of these early bursts of high school genius is re- 
produced on this page. 

“Aren’t they dreadful!” she exclaimed. “It 
just goes to prove that art is one tenth genius 
and nine tenths training.” 


wagon to the proper star. i ae At this moment Big Boy burst into the picture— 

I found her in her studio apart- | Zaaf an enormous leonine cat who heretofore had been 
ment in New York, an old fashioned, \| "yr a snoozing peacefully by the fire. He leaped on his 
high-ceilinged room filled with com- \/ pie _— mistress’ shoulder and with his massive claw 


fortable chairs and sunshine and an | 
open fire burning in the grate—a 





began clutching viciously at the frail old drawing, 
as though it were better destroyed than displayed. 


slim, dark woman of middle height I, “Down, Boy!” cried his mistress firmly. With 
with a mop of almost black hair , my one lithe, sinuous gesture Big Boy leaped obedi- 
which grows carelessly, much as it / Hy ee he ently to the floor and began expending his ener- 
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his special entertainment and personal amusement. 
“Isn't he a beauty!” cried Miss Hokinson en- 
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thusiastically. Although 1 do not care for the feline species 
myself, I was forced to admit that of his kind he was hand- 
some. ‘I have a whole portfolio of drawings of him. When 
he condescends to pose he makes a perfect model.” 

“Who is your model for the fat ladies and dum) young 
girls you draw so famously?” I asked her with a smile. 

“T never use one. 
I pick my models ,, : 
a oat . In every line 
from life as I find of her, I could 
them, on the street, see er Jonging ee 
. ! bway. the to sail away 
in the su pWay, the with that ship” 
stores, the theatre, 
the opera, wherever 
I go. I never ven- 
ture forth without 
pencil and pad and 
stop, even in the 
middle of traffic, to 


F j 
sketch in the out- | 
line, the general 
contour of every | 
4 


good subject I see. 
When I need a 
particular foot or 
hand to sketch I 
sketch my own. In 
fact, I myself, 

the mirror, am my 
own model for my 
particular ‘dumb 
young thing’. And I like modeling for myself this way.” 

One of Miss Hokinson’s charms is that conceit lies not 
in her make-up. Though she looks like anything but a 
“dumb young thing,” it is true that many of her drawings 
resemble her in a burlesque sort of fashion. Hokey, as she 
is known to her friends, has a delightful capacity for 
being ridiculous and appreciating it. This is one of the 
gifts of the witty eye. 

“Tell me more of your early days,” I queried—“where 
you were born, how you got started in drawing, and the 
other things we like to know about famous people.” 

At my use of the word famous she crinkled into a 
laugh. “Am I really supposed to be famous?” 

I assured her she really was. 

“My beginnings were unillustrious enough. I was born 
in Mendota, Illinois, a sort of Main Streety town near 
Chicago. I lived there until I finished high school. I never 
seriously considered college because I wanted to do one 
thing—to draw. With art as a single minded ambition, 
college merely delays the career; it is better to go directly 
to art school. At least that is my theory. So to art school 
in Chicago I went. Because I was an only child, I doubt 
if my parents would have entrusted me to the perils of 
the great city, had it not been for the fact that one of 
my friends was attending the Chicago Academy of Fine 
Arts. I was permitted to go with her. 

“The two year course there completed, I started my 
career drawing fashions—not that I was particularly in- 
terested in this form of art but I had to earn my living and 
fashions seemed to offer a quick market. At any rate, they 
served as a ‘feeler? whereby to launch myself. But I am 
frank to state that in fashions I was not a great success. 
In fact, I was plain no good. They require a very definite 
style sense which I very definitely lack.” 

(I stared at the picturesque smock she was wearing 
and wondered what she meant by that.) 

“The problem in fashions,” she continued, “is to take 
a dress from the shop, which in all probability is ugly, and 
make it so beautiful in the picture that every woman who 
sees it will rush downtown to buy it; to make it hang on the 
model as it never will hang in real life and give it an air 


of chic which usually is bred of your own imagination. 
At the same time it is supposed to look exactly like the 
dress it is. The whole thing called for a knack I didn’t 
have. Fortunately, I realized this. 

‘However, I made a fair living at fashions in Chicago 
for several years, but from the beginning I began saving 
money to come to New York. 
It is said that every good 
American goes to Paris when 
she dies. In the same way 
every artist in Chicago as- 
pires to come to New York, 
as the place of larger oppor- 
tunities—which indeed it is. 
In the winter of 1922, I 
boarded the train for the 
metropolis with more hope in 
my heart than funds in my 
pocket, resolved to become an 
illustrator. It was as a hu- 
morous illustrator that I 
later found myself. 

“Of course I didn’t ‘find 
myself’ all at once. As I look 
back on those intermediate 
years I suppose other people 
saw in me the typical strug- 
gling artist, uncertain as to 
next week’s meals. It is true 
that it was a long time before 
I earned more than the most meager living but I had such 
a lot of fun doing it, it never seemed to me like a ‘struggle’. 

“TI was fortunate in that immediately I fell under the 
excellent instruction of a remarkable teacher, Mr. Howard 
Giles of the New York School of Fine and Applied Arts. 
I attended his classes three evenings a week over a period 
of five years. 

“Right here I want to emphasize the importance of 
proper training for the art student. Poor schooling is 
murderous to her; absolutely destructive. It can kill even 
what talent she has. Good instruction, on the other hand, 
can develop latent ability she never dreamed she pos- 
sessed. Mr. Giles’ skill lay in developing the pupil’s indi- 
viduality. His classes were not a roomful of little Howard 
Giles-es trying to make their drawings look just like his. 
It is important that the artist should have his or her own 
point of view. She must know what she wants to draw and 
draw it as it appears to her, not as it appears to some one 
else. Otherwise, she is only a copyist. This is true whether 
she draws landscapes, people, fashions, flowers or merely 
a bunch of radishes on a plate. The picture must not be 
merely a photographic likeness of 
the object. This is the purpose of 
the camera. The artist must put 
into it something of herself. 

““Don’t just look—observe, 
and you'll see something’, Mr. 
Giles used to say. ‘Draw what you 
love and others will love it.’ 

“What I loved to draw was 
people. But the drawing of a man 
or woman, to be interesting, must 
show not only how that person 
looks but also what he is thinking. 
This the artist must somehow por- 
tray. Leonardo da Vinci explains 
this in his Note Books, which I 
believe every art student should 
read with a great deal of care. This is how my patient 


“Only the artist realizes how ee oL. 
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T WAS on a spring night, when moonlight fell with 
full strength from the first cloudless sky of the year, 
that the White Cavalier came to the Golden Spur Inn. 

The hour was ten and most of the houses in the village lay 
quiet and dark with sleep in the hill shadow, for their 
owners were husbandmen who must be up at cockcrow in 
the morning; and the cocks crowed earlier each day as the 
season advanced. There was life stirring at the inn. Mine 
host, known as John the Raven, did not bar the door until 
midnight. The Golden Spur stood out, in its own wide 
yards which grew a few fruit trees and vegetables, 
at the end of the village and close upon the roadside. 
Though night travel was none too safe, horsemen passed 
along the road frequently after dusk; and no one of them 
went by without stopping briefly for cheer at the Golden 
Spur. There were always crackling logs and a boiling pot 
at John the Raven’s. A traveler with the chill of the moun- 
tain night on him could warm himself, in and out, and 
take the road again feeling snug. 

“Why be so many travelers comin’ by o’ night times? 
What’s afoot, think ye, Host?” The villagers would ask 
him now and then. 

But John the Raven never knew and he had no theories. 
“T ask no news of any stranger,” he would reply. “And 
many’s the extra coin, above the price of broth and oats, 
that comes the way of a dexterous and silent man.” 

“Ay, ay, no doubt,” they would mumble discontentedly, 
with head-shakings. “‘But there be rumors goin’ round. An’ 
some there be that says troubles will soon grow on us. Ay, 
from the dark wood yonder.” 

“And mayhap there will come an end to our troubles,” 
said another meaningly. “Is it like you think that no word 
has gone to the Duke or to the King of the evil in Dismal 
Wood ?” 

“He, who hears little and says less, lives longest,” was 
John’s unvarying answer. They would leave him then and 
go off to their fields, or their fishing, whispering among 
themselves as they recalled how John the Raven had be- 
come the host of the Golden Spur. It had happened in this 
wise: 

One night a horseman had pounded with his sword on 
their doors, and driven them out in terror and night caps 
to the inn, to show them that the innkeeper was dead. 

‘‘Here’s murder,” said the stranger. ‘And the cut-throat 
quenched the fire so that the inn would be in no danger of 
burning. He has been dead for hours. He was a man so 
much given to talk that you, who are his neighbors, will 
know if he had enemies. See that full justice is done.” 








There was the White Cavalier in the moonlight, 


The 


He rode off, leaving them facing 
the horror in the fitful glare of 
their torches. It was not until the 
next day that Rafe, the Fisher, 
found a burnt blister on his hand 
and, in wondering how it came there, remembered that he 
had touched the blackened logs in the fireplace. So they 
knew then that the fire had been quenched only a few min- 
utes before the rough-spoken stranger called them. “Who 
was he and why did he murder the innkeeper? And why 
did he hail us forth to look ?” They asked these questions of 
one another; and a few days later, they asked them of John 
the Raven, the tinker, who came by on one of his visits. 

“ ‘A talkative man,’ said the stranger,” John repeated, after 
meditation. ‘* He who hears little and says less, lives longest.” 

No one in the village would go to the inn, so John the 
Raven moved in and took possession. After a week had 
passed, and no evil had befallen him, the villagers ven- 
tured to look in on him by daylight. A little longer yet, 
and the men began to spend the early hours of the evening 
at the Golden Spur. John never left the place. He hired 
Big Meg, the widow of Erasmus Thistle, to cook, and his 
apprentice became the stableboy called “Halter.” The 
boy had been “Pincers” when he footed the road with the 
tinker. Now that the tinker was turned innkeeper, the 
loy’s name was changed to fit his new station in life. 

Sometimes from little groups of farmers, their heads 
close over a pot of ale, would come murmurs of discontent. 
Once a fisherman, his body bruised from mistreatment at 
the hands of one of Sir Rufus’ men, stumbled in to call 
down vengeance on Rufus Redhand; but the next day he 
took his way across the Dismal Wood and was not seen 











again; nor had anv in the village courage to speak of it 
when Sir Rufus’ knights stopped that night at the inn. But 
John the Raven did not join in any discussion. Silently he 
poured ale for the villagers; silently he served the knights, 
and made no answer when The Blade, as Sir Rufus’ great 
swordsman was known, questioned him with rude jokes. 

Sometimes Rose, who made osier baskets and sold them 
to the fishermen, stayed a day or two at the inn, helping 
Big Meg in payment for her lodging. Her home was in 
another hamlet farther up the river. Rose was brown- 
skinned, dark-haired and dark-eyed, a pretty wench even 
in her tatters. None here had seen her village. They were 
poor folk and did not travel. 

It was Rose, looking out of her attic window in the room 
she shared with Mistress Thistle, who first saw the White 
Cavalier. He sat his horse by the gate where the flowering 
plum leaned out. The moonlight made white wax of the 
plum blossoms. Touching the horse through the branches, 
it seemed to carve it in shadowed snow. The full ray fell 
on the rider’s helmet and armoured breast and turned them 
silver white. 

“Jardin! Mine host! What ho, within!” he called in 
a young lusty voice. 

Rose heard the creak of the heavy door, saw the stream 
of yellow light within the tavern leak upon the path, then 
the black figures of John the Raven and Halter in the 
garden. Presently, the yellow light went out under the huge 








sitting his horse by the gate where the flowering plum leaned out; so it was that Rose first saw him from her attic window 


* * shadow of Big Meg standing in 
the doorway, greeting the stranger. 
1 ( a V a 1 ( | “The White Cavalier has come,” 








Rose whispered to herself. “The 

White Cavalier, who conquered the 
Dismal Wood in the time of our ancestors, has come again 
to aid the Duchy of the Moonlit Waters.” 

The country had this name because of its beds of white 
clay which gave a silvered look to the many shallow lakes 
and streams that lay upon them. Rose was thinking of an 
old tale about evils infesting the deep wood nearby, which 
stretched between the Hamlet of the Green Hill and the 
rock-lifted castle of Sir Rufus Redhand, one of the Duke’s 
knights. The legend said, that long ago when a bandit had 
terrorized the countryside, a White Cavalier had come out 
of the silver beds of the moonlit waters, when spring hung 
in a million white petals on the trees, and had done to 
death the terror of the Dismal Wood. Since then, men’s 
and maids’ lives had been safe in these parts until now. 

Rose poured a few dark drops from a phial into a small 
vessel of water. When all the water was colored, she 
dabbed it carefully on her arms and breast where the 
tattered smock revealed her flesh. The light breeze from 
the window dried it quickly. She bound up her black curls 
in a crumpled kerchief and descended to the room below. 

The White Cavalier was already seated at the table, 
supping on Meg’s thick broth. Rose stood in the shadow 
beyond the glow of the fire and peered at him from under 
the heavy black lashes which made her eyes look like deep 
dark gleaming pools rimmed with blackthorn. His helmet 
and breastplate were on the broad settle beside him, and 
his chest showed white through his unbuckled jerkin. He 
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was blond, touched with red, like the spring orchard, and 
his hair was sun-colored and rippled like so many waves. 

“Two blue hawks,” she thought, noting how keen his 
eyes were. 

“Jardin has gone, you say? How long since?” he asked. 

“A year or more,” John the Raven answered, not telling 
him how Jardin had departed by the way of the cut-throat. 

“And where to? For it is seldom that poor men leave 
their own hamlets.” 

“And ‘tis seldom they know aught outside them. No more 
do I know where Jardin went.” John the Raven shrugged. 

“You are a cautious man. I like that. Are you too 
cautious to tell me the name of the pretty lass, peeping 
round the hearth?” 

At that, the girl came out of the gloom and curtseyed 
to him. ‘‘My name be Rose, Sir Cavalier,” she said, halt- 
ingly. “An’ I be servin’ wench to Big Meg, the cook o’ 
Golden Spur.” 

“And dusky as a Saracen lass, if one may believe the 
gentlemen lately returned from the Holy Wars.” His eyes 
sparkled. “If you are such a good wench, fetch me the 
fried fish from Big Meg’s pan. The touch of your young 
hands will salt it to the very flavor for a wandering soldier, 
who has seen few maids in many moons, and none so 
pretty!” Then, seeing how she blushed and that her eyes 
were startled, he added gently, yet with a mischievous 
gallantry, “A dark red rose are 
you, the petals of your cheeks and 
lips like velvet. The darker the 
rose, the sweeter the scent; and 
sweetest in the dew of night under 
the moon. The rose is my flower.” 

She bobbed up and down, 
blushing and curtseying; then set 
the fish before him. He took one 
of her hands in his. 

“°Tis a small slim hand, and 
finely formed and soft. I doubt it 
has ever done work before it car- 
ried my fish to the table.” 

“Go to bed, wench!” John the 
Raven commanded her harshly. 
Rose fled up the ladder. The 
White Cavalier studied the inn- 
keeper thoughtfully while he ate. 
He glanced once at the dark hele 
where the ladder hung, as he fol- 
lowed John the Raven into the 
rude guest room. 

“You'll be goin’ away early, 
Sir Cavalier?” John queried. “Big 
Meg can give ye breakfast by 
dawn if you choose it for ridin’.” 

“Neither dawn nor dark tomorrow, Innkeeper,” the 
knight answered, curtly. “I have a mind to see more of the 
beauties of your countryside. And while I loiter at the 
Golden Spur I'll have Rose, and not Big Meg, to serve me.” 
Then as John started to leave, “‘Perchance I shall await 
your horse fair. I’m told the sta!lions are worth coming 
for to see. What is the date?” 

“In five days, Sir,” the innkeeper answered. “Mayhap 
you will ride in the tourney which closes the fair?” But to 
this last the knight did not answer, and in a few moments 
he was asleep on the blanket-covered straw. As John the 
Raven sat alone, watching the last of the great logs burn 
to ashes, Rose slid down the ladder and perched on the 
settle beside him. 

‘When does the White Cavalier go hence?” she asked. 

“The White Cavalier. You’re thinking of the old tale. 
I recalled it, too, when I saw him. Yet he may be one of 
Sir Rufus’ men. We have no way of knowing who he be.” 


fo, 


APRIL 


HE roofs are shining from the 
rain, 


The sparrows twitter as they 


And with a windy April grace, 
The little clouds go by. 


Yet the back-yards are bare and 
brown 
With only one unchanging tree— 
I could not be so sure of spring 
Save that it sings in me. 


From ‘‘Rivers to the Sea’’ by Sara Teasdale 
Published by The Macmillan Company 


“Then he is one I never saw before. I do not believe it. 
He has a good face. He’s not one of Sir Rufus’ cruel men.” 

“You are too young to judge men’s faces. Every week 
Sir Rufus draws new men to him, and he has foreign gold 
to pay for their swords. Gold he took from the Saracens; 
and men no better than he, who know he has it eagerly 
will take their share to help him raise revolt and overthrow 
first the old Duke and then the young king. That is what 
Jardin said and was murdered for saying. And it has been 
said by others, who rode into Dismal Wood and never 
came out again, nor left trace of their bodies there so far 
as seekers could find. You asked if he goes on tomorrow. 
Nay, he stays awhile. But for what? He put me off with 
foolish words about the beauties of this place, plainly 
meaning me to think ’twas you had pierced his eye and 
lamed his horse!” He snorted. 

“Oh! I see no reason for suspecting his truth in that!” 
Her tone expressed pique. She tossed her head. “It was 
clever of him to note my hands. I must do them some smal] 
injury tomorrow, to give them the look of Big Meg's.” 

“On the contrary, you will keep out of his sight to- 
morrow. And, when dusk falls, you must go. You are in 
danger here now. The prophecy of trouble is in my bones 
tonight, like the pains of damp weather. What has been 
going on so long under cover is coming out into the light. 
Peril is close to us and you had best be away before dark.” 

“T am in as much danger in 
the castle as here. Sometimes 
more. Sir Rufus would, long since, 
have gladly cut my throat to be rid 
of me, if he had not the caution 
to know that he will need me, as 
a hostage, to make terms for his 
life if his treachery fails of its 
end. I am his niece, but I am also 
a King’s ward. Not that the King 
concerns himself about me—he is 
too busy with his wars abroad. 
Although I have heard it whis- 
pered at the castle that his brother, 
Prince Athol, would banish in- 
justice here at home.” 

She was silent a moment, then 
slowly, “I shall always doubt, 
John, that it was an infidel’s 
arrow which slew my father. Sir 
Rufus had so much to gain by his 
elder brother’s death. He rules 
Highmont Castle till I come of 
age. If his plots succeed, he will 
keep all my inheritance and make 
an end of me.” 

“No, your father fell in honest 
battle,” John answered. “His servant returning from the 
Crusade brought his messay : asking me to care for you. 
It took very long for the messenger to reach me, and it 
was longer yet before I found you. And it was then too 
late to do aught else than I have done. First, this poor 
knight plays tinker, now innkeeper, and he listens and 
watches. And still we do not know how honest knights 
perish in Dismal Wood and leave no trace. Nothing is 
seen but a frenzied horse galloping back along the road, 
riderless.”” 

“But we shall know. I will discover it! It is fortunate 
that Sir Rufus thinks me only a silly child and does not 
trouble to know where I am for days together. He is often 
away now. And I go and come as a serving wench, none 
noting me.” 

“T am troubled about this White Cavalier. He called 
for Jardin. Therefore it appears that he has been here 

(Continued on page 36) 











Your Easter 
breakfast de- 
serves your nic- 
est silver and 
most attractive 
dishes—even to 
the family coffee 
urn if you hap- 
pen to have one 
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REAKFAST is so often a hurried meal, when there 
are spring hikes to take and school to get to and 
all sorts of odd jobs to do before beginning the day. 

Some of us so seldom have the luxury of a really leisurely 
breakfast that the mere thought of being able to take all 
the time we want over the first meal in the day gives us the 
same feeling that the sight of a box of chocolates gives a 
girl who has done without candy during Lent. 

But there is one time during the week when we all ought 
to be able fully to enjoy the rite of breakfasting in proper 
style—and that is on Sunday morning. And of all the 
Sunday mornings there are during the year, Easter Sunday 
is the one on which the art of the morning meal should be 
raised to its very highest. It should be in the nature of a 
party, with everyone at his and her best, and with flowers 
and the nicest dishes set on the table, and the best linen. 

In Washington, it is becoming the 











Your Breakfast 


at Easter 


By WINIFRED MOSES 


Illustrations by Harriet Moncure 


poached, soft boiled and shirred eggs in little ramekins. 

Though most of us, who buy our eggs modestly by the 
dozen, could hardly have a fling like that, many of us 
would like to sit down to such an Easter breakfast. 

Before we get right down to the plans for an Easter 
breakfast, perhaps we had better consider the four secrets 
of a successful breakfast. First, after the night’s fast, the 
body needs the right kind of food; second, the food must 
be properly prepared, and third, it must be attractive and 
appetizing; last, there should be leisure to enjoy it. 

A good American breakfast begins with fruit, often 
orange juice or grapefruit, followed by either whole cereal 
or eggs in some form with toast or hot bread and some 
beverage. But since this is the kind of breakfast that most 
of us have, I am going to describe an Easter breakfast, a 
breakfast with which you might wish to surprise the family 
or have for some of your friends. : 

The menu for this type of breakfast should be a little 
more elaborate than an ordinary, everyday breakfast, but 
a little less pretentious than for a luncheon. For instance: 


Grapefruit 
Whole Wheat or Oatmeal— 
with Shaved Maple Sugar and Shredded Dates 
Varicolored Eggs 
Bacon Grilled Tomatoes 
Creamed Potatoes 
Coffee 


The color scheme for this breakfast should contain the 
lovely pastel shades of the spring flowers—the crocuses, the 
(Continued on page 61) 





attractively informal custom for the 
President to have members of his 
Cabinet take breakfast with him on 
Eastern Morning. And if you have ever 
had Easter breakfast on a farm, you 
will know what a memorable meal it 
can be. There is a nest of bright 
colored Easter eggs in the center of the 
table and every member of the family, 
particularly the boys, make it a 
point of honor to eat as many eggs— 
not the colored ones—as possible, with 
the privilege of having them cooked as 
desired. So cereals, sauce, jam, hot 
cakes and practically all of the other 
items of a country breakfast are 
banished in favor of ham and eggs, 
bacon and eggs, scrambled eggs. 
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The grapefruit plates are placed on 
top of the service plates, with the 
finger bow! above; the goblet is 
above the knife, and the favor 
above the napkin, To the hostess’ 
right are the sugar and cream 
and the waiting coffee pot stand 
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The dressing- 
table with a 
large mirror j 
above, is lac- Lui 
quered or ain 
stained. At | 
the opposite 
end of _ the 
room by the 
window are 
book-shelves, a 
tea-table and 
a comfortable 
modern chair 













USTARD, yellow, and yellow-green—have you 

ever thought of that as a possible color scheme 
4 for your room? Or rose-beige and salmon-pink? 
Or shades of green from the lightest to the darkest tone? 
Perhaps, if you are thinking of doing your room over this 
year, you may want to try one of these modern schemes. 
If you have been to any exhibitions of modern decorative 
art, you know how charming some of these combinations 
can be—and how comfortable and attractive much of the 
new type of furniture is that goes into such a room. 

“But,” you are probably saying, “this kind of room 
will be expensive. It will mean getting rid of everything 
I have and buying new things.” 

Not at all. If you are at all ingenious, you can have a 
new and unusual room for very little money. And if you 
begin planning now, during this April house-cleaning time, 
and choose your color scheme and get your walls and 
woodwork painted, you will be ready next month to tackle 
your furniture problem after you have read what I shall 
write about making and re-making furniture in the May 
issue. 

A modern room for a modern girl! What could be more 
suitable, and what could be more fun to create! So start 
now and make your plans if you want that modern room! 


A Modern Room 











Do you want a room that is 
modern as your new spring hat? 
ideas—and there will be more, 
espectally for you—a girl of the 


7 First, the location of your 
room must be considered— 
whether it faces north or 
south or east or west. It is 
most important to have your 


color scheme enhance the 
natural lighting. For  in- 
stance, a north room gets 


little sunlight, and a color 
scheme in yellow will large- 
ly make up for this defect. 
The best effects are often ob- 
tained by using several tones 
of one shade, and in the case 
of yellow the tones could 
range from deepest mustard 
to a pale lemon. You might 
find some charming modern 
print in linen or voile fer 
your curtains and let this 
strike the color note for the 
room. Then use the deep mus- 
tard in lacquering the furni- 
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ture and cover the bed with 
some heavy material, such as 
chenille, in a lighter tone. 
A yellow-green carpet, or 














hooked rug in this color and 
a modern design, would com- 
plete the color ensemble and make the room attractive. 

Or perhaps you want your room to look very warm and 
cozy. Then use rose-beige for the walls and ceilings and 
curtains of a print in which salmon pink mingles with 
darker tones, such as burnt orange or mauve brown. Cover 
the bed with a solid color material in burnt orange and 
use brown on the floor. This room will be especially attrac- 
tive as you can have the floor covered with cork, or with 
brown carpeting, or even if you paint it brown and use 
small rugs of the same shade. And if the furniture cannot 
be natural walnut, it can be stained that color. 

In a room with southern exposure, with lots of sun- 
light pouring in, you may use green in tones ranging 
from apple green on the walls to a cold, gray green on the 
floor. A plain glazed chintz would be fresh and crisp for 
curtains, with a lighter green or yellow gauze for glass 
curtains. Furniture for this room should be maple, or 
perhaps pine fihished in orange shellac. With cushions 
and bed cover in blending greens, the result will be a cool 
and restful room in which to relax. 

With western windows a room receives a warm light 
from the afternoon sun, and in it a contrasting color 
scheme may be employed. Red and blue may predominate 
here, or yellow and green, or tan with violet and mauve. 
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It will be easier to under- 
stand the arrangement of the 
room, if you will look at the 
floor plan on page fifty-two 








Illustrations by the author 





























And if you are happiest in a very simple room, without 
any frills or fanciness, you will find lovely tones of tan 
and gray for your walls, with which to use a natural finish 
on your furniture. Curtains and coverlet in such a room 
would be effective in one of the woven fabrics by Rodier, 
or of American design, and on a plain waxed floor you 
could use an inexpensive wool rug in shades of tan and 
brown. 

Once you have decided on your general color scheme, 
you will find it easy, and almost as inexpensive as you 
want to make it, to go ahead with your plans for your 
room. It is well to draw a floor-plan and decide where you 
want to place your furniture, using as far as possible the 
pieces that you already have. The illustrations show the 
arrangement of some modern furniture—which I am going 
to tell you about next month—along the four walls of a 
room. And the floor-plan on page fifty-two will give you 
an idea as to how they are placed with regard to each other. 

The furniture the modern designers are using now is of 
very practical and simple design, and it is especially suited 





















The straight, simple 
lines that are charac- 
teristic of modern 
furniture may be seen 
in the desk and easy 
chair, placed comfort- 
ably for reading of 
writing near lamps 


The drawing at the 
left shows the bed, 
which looks like a 
couch in the day- 
time. To the right on 
it ig a combination 
chest of drawers and 
VA low, handy bookshelf 


to a background of blended colors and to cushions of 
modern prints and woven fabrics. If you already have 
some good furniture, choose your background and color 
scheme to harmonize with it. If you need new furniture, 
you may be able to buy or have some of the modern sort 
made very inexpensively. Or perhaps you can remodel old 
and unbeautiful pieces that have been stored in the attic, 
and freshen them with lacquer and varnish. A paintbrush 
will be one of your most important aids in making your 
room beautiful on a small amount of money. So learn to 
wield one now! 

Since you will probably wart to use your room for work- 
ing and entertaining as well as sleeping, a day bed is sen- 
sible and most attractive. Perhaps you can have one built 
with bookshelves at its head and foot, or a little shelf 
along the side. With a lamp handy, this type of bed is 
ideal for day- or night-time reading. You will also need 
a roomy chest of drawers, a spacious desk to hold books 
and writing materials, a dressing table, and one or two 

(Continued on page 52) 











The 


Surprise 
House 


Elizabeth had a clever 
idea—that started it— 
and the gang helped 


to make it come true 


VELYN HOWE and Elizabeth Gould 

had been friends ever since they had 

been in the sixth grade. That was when 
Elizabeth and her family, consisting of her 
mother and father and four brothers, moved 
into the old white house with the green blinds 
that was separated only by a nine-foot hedge 
of holly from the red brick house which had 
been the home of the Howes and their an- 
cestors for a hundred years. 

Neither girl ever forgot the first time they 
had seen each other. Evelyn, dark, slim and 
rather tall for her age, with gypsy hair and 
eyes, was walking down the walk on her way 
to the green gate in the holly hedge. It was an 
early fall day and there was a smell of sun- 
ripened grapes and burning leaves in the 
air. Elizabeth, short and plump, with round 
blue eyes and straight blond hair and a small firm mouth 
and chin, had a practical way of looking at life. There 
was nothing gypsyish about Elizabeth. She could have 
walked into a picture of an old-fashioned sanded floored 
kitchen with a huge Dutch oven and copper pots and 
fitted into the background as cleverly as one of the shin- 
ing pewter plates on the high shelves. She had been 
walking down her front path, too, the day she first saw 
Evelyn and she knew then and there that here was a girl 
whom she wanted for a friend. 

There wasn’t a speck of hesitation in Elizabeth’s make- 
up. She went immediately to the green gate and waited and 
when Evelyn threw it open she found the younger girl 
standing there with a friendly grin on her round little 
face and her hand held out boyishly. 

“I’m your new neighbor,” she had said without the 
slightest trace of shyness, and immediately she and Evelyn 
had become friends. Sometimes it happens like that when 
you are nine years old. 

They had been inseparable for six years and were both in 
high school when Evelyn’s father died and had left 
Evelyn and her mother alone. Since there wasn’t much 
money, Mrs. Howe went to wait on customers in the 
town’s only gift shop. But the salary wasn’t large enough 
to meet expenses, so it was decided that Evelyn should 
finish her year in high school, since she had only a few 
weeks more to go, and that she should take a business 
course during the summer and try and get a position in 
one of the local real estate offices after summer was. over. 





Elizabeth stood up to stretch her legs and looked down at Eve. 
“What a job!” she said. But’ Eve only smiled and went on painting 





“And we must sell or rent the house, too,” Mrs. Howe 
decided. ‘It’s too expensive to keep up for ourselves.” 

The house stood far back from the road behind a stately 
hedge of holly and through the green gates one caught 
tempting glimpses of the old-fashioned garden. The red 
bricks were mellowed by age, and honeysuckle vines and 
woodbine climbed over the square old porch posts. Real 
estate agents told Mrs. Howe there would be little difficulty 
in renting it—and there wasn’t. Inside of a month it 
had been leased for three years, and Evelyn and her mother 
had just three weeks in which to find themselves another 
place to live. 

“We’ve simply got to find you a place here in town,” 
Elizabeth said decidedly to Evelyn as they walked home 
together from school one afternoon. “I can’t bear to have 
you go away.” 

Evelyn had been telling her that there was a small 
apartment in the next town for rent. It wasn’t very attrac- 
tive, but the rent was just about what they could afford 
to pay. 

“Mother and I have hunted high and low,” she said 
wearily. “The only place that hasn’t anyone living in it is 
the old Tucker house, but that’s just about ready to fall to 
pieces. We'd never be able to have it repaired and as for fur- 
nishings—” she threw up her hands in a dramatic gesture. 

Elizabeth looked at her. 

“Do you mean the old Tucker house on the edge of town 
where we used to have picnics when we were small? It 
was in the middle of an apple orchard and I used to think 
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it was lovely in the spring with all the trees in blossom.” 
“That’s the place,” Eve nodded. “Yes, that’s the place.” 


“Tet’s walk out there this afternoon and look it over,” 


Elizabeth suggested. “Then we can take a trolley to Green 
Acres and look at the flat you told me about. That may 
be practical.” 

Eve gave a little half-hearted laugh and agreed. 

It was an afternoon to make your heart sing and the 
two girls swung along the street, arm in arm, their feet 
keeping perfect time, and the magic of friendship so close 
around them that they didn’t feel that they had to talk. 
They were each busy with her own thoughts. 

There was nothing about the Tucker place that seemed 
attractive when they finally got there. It was a six-room, 
white clapboard house with broken blinds that had once 
been painted green. The short flight of steps that led to 
the front porch was broken and half the railings of the 
porch were missing. The front door was nailed shut, but 
Elizabeth found a window open and climbed through it, 
and Eve followed her. 

The living-room, they found, was square and there was 
an open fireplace at one end and four long windows. The 
dining room was smaller, square, too, and had three long 
windows. And when Elizabeth pushed the swinging door 
wide they entered a kitchen that was sunny and large and 
comfortable. She gave an approving little cluck as she 
looked around. 

“This is nice,” she said dreamily. “I like this a lot.” 

“It would be heavenly in the summer with flowers 
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growing in the gar- 
den,” Eve remarked, 
as she looked out 
upon the old-fash- 
ioned garden. It was 
unkempt now, but :t 
could be made a riot 
of perfume and color 
in the summer. 

Elizabeth turned 
and looked at her 
friend sharply. 

“Could you smell 
flowers and see them 
growing from the 
windows of the 
kitchen in the Kah- 
ler’s flat?” she asked. 

“No, the only thing you can see from that window is 
the back of the apartments in the rear,” answered Evelyn. 
‘But there’s a nice view of some trolley cables in the 
front.” 

Elizabeth didn’t answer but led the way up the stairs to 
the second floor where they found two bedrooms and a 
small bath. 

“It ought to be redecorated,” Elizabeth said firmly. 

“And old man Tucker won’t do it and we couldn’t 
afford to have it done,” Eve answered. 

“I’m terribly disappointed,” Elizabeth said, “because I 
thought I could persuade you to take it, but it wouldn’t 
be practical. But somehow, Eve, I can’t bear to think 
of you and your mother living in a flat with nothing to 
look at but a lot of trolley cables.” 

“It’s clean and the people have offered to redecorate,” 
Eve said lamely, and they went to look at it—only to 
find that it had been rented the day before. 

Eve looked at Elizabeth in blank surprise. 

“That means we'll have to board with Miss Milgrim!” 
she said tragically. ‘‘How mother will hate that!” 

Elizabeth didn’t say anything and they rode all the way 
home in silence. 

Eve felt a little hurt by Elizabeth’s silence because she 
was generally so sympathetic and she couldn’t help feeling 
that she needed sympathy now more than she ever had 
needed it before. 

“T’'ll see you in school tomorrow,” Elizabeth said airily 
as they parted at the gate and Eve watched the short 
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sturdy figure fly up the path and disappear in the house 
without as much as even one fleeting backward look! 

Evelyn spent the few remaining minutes of daylight 
in the old Howe garden where the wind blew gently 
across the wide old lawns and rustled in the flower beds 
that were carefully covered with straw. She walked to 
the sun-dial that Great-great-grandfather Howe had brought 
with him from England, and leaning above it she thought 
of all the happy hours it had marked for her and for her 
mother and father. And soon strangers would be leaning 
above it counting the hours of their life. 

As the sun dropped suddenly behind a low ridge of 
hills in the west she turned toward the house. The garden 
seemed filled with shadowy forms that rustled up and 
down the long straight walks and looked with faded eyes 
at the last of the Howes to leave the old place so soon. 

Elizabeth called her council that night. Her brothers 
all came to it, for Elizabeth was the only girl and the 
youngest, too, and she ruled the boys with a firm hand. 

She told them her plans after they had settled down 
around the ink-stained table in a room on the top floor 
of the house—the room that had been their playroom, 
study and meeting place for years. 

Hal, the oldest brother, wouldn’t agree to the plan at 
all, after he heard it. 

“Tt’s impractical and silly and quite equal to you,” 
he said squashingly. 

“You needn’t think you can scare me because you’re 
a senior at Yale!” Elizabeth said heatedly, and added, 























Evelyn spent 
the few remain- 
ing minutes of 
daylight in the 
old garden, by 
the sun-dial 
Great-great- 
grandfather 
Howe had 
brought over 
from England 


“T don’t need your help anyway because you won’t be here 
after tomorrow.” He was home for a week-end. And she 
turned her back on him. 

“You'll help me, won’t you, John?” she asked. 

John was Elizabeth’s favorite brother. 

He nodded. “I won’t have much time, but I'll do what I 
can,” he smiled at her. “And Jim here could help a lot. 
He’s got all the time in the world after school.” 

“I'd help, too,” Ben, Jim’s twin, broke in. He was taller 
than Jim, and was considered the clever one. 

“We could get the gang to help,” Jim suggested and 
Elizabeth squealed with delight and ran around and threw 
her arms around his neck. 

John smiled approvingly. Even Hal began to look 
interested. 

“You're all perfect darlings!” Elizabeth said, including 
Hal. 

And so they talked all the rest of the evening and Jim 
then and there telephoned the “gang” who promised to 
do what they could. 

The following morning, Elizabeth went off in Jim’s 
Ford that was so old it was called “The Folly of 
1860,” and drove over to old Mr. Tucker’s. 

She went right to the point as she always did when she 
was finally admitted into the old man’s inner office. 

“I'd like to rent your house on the turnpike,” she said. 
“How much do you want for it?” 

The old man looked sharply at her over the top of 
his thick glasses and scowled. 

“Are you crazy?” he demanded disagreeably. “What 
does a girl like you want my house for?” 

“I’m sorry that I can’t tell you,” she said calmly. “It 
happens to be a secret at present.” 

“A secret, huh? Well, I don’t know if I want to rent my 
house to any secret-brewing person. Goodbye.” 

“Goodbye,” said Elizabeth sweetly, getting to her feet 
and pulling on a glove as she smiled down at the old 
man. “I’m sorry I couldn’t do business with you. But I 
have my eye on the Mitchell place, too. They have a fine 
orchard there.” 

“So it’s an orchard you’re wanting,” the old man said 
snappishly. 

Elizabeth nodded, and put her hand on the doorknob. 

She had no intention of going through the door. She was 
playing the old man’s favorite game, which was driving 
a bargain. 

“There ain’t no price you could pay me that I'd take 
for the apples in that orchard,” the old man told her 
severely. “They’re the sweetest hereabouts or anywhere.” 

“Then why 
don’t you gather 
them?” Elizabeth 
asked innocently, 
opening her big 
eyes at him in pre- 
tended surprise. 


The old man 
sputtered. 

“Anyone will 
tell you you’ve 


got to let apples 
lie and rot for a 
couple of years,” 
he lied. 

Elizabeth open- 
ed the door a little 
way and waved 
her gloved hand. 

(Continued 

on page 53) 








How To Be Charming 


E WERE talking, if I 

remember rightly, about 

charm, and I said that 
clothes had a great deal to do 
with it. Some girls are charming 
whose clothes are not, but in the 
long run the well dressed girl has 
an advantage. 

Being well dressed, as so many 
people have said so many times, 
is not necessarily a question of 
being dressed expensively, elab- 
orately or in the extreme of fash- 
ion. It is more a question of being 
dressed suitably, and this suitable 
dressing implies a very nice ap- 
preciation of one’s appearance, 
one’s pocketbook and one’s general 
circumstances in life as well as 
the particular occasions in mind. 

There are a number of general 
rules for good dressing which we 
immediately call to mind. It is 
wiser to buy a few clothes of good 
quality than many of poor quality. 
It is a good plan to build one’s 
wardrobe around a central color 
scheme and to buy nothing 
that has no definite relation 
to the wardrobe. Style should 
be considered only in so far 
as it agrees with becomingness. 
The care of the clothes—press- 
ing, mending, and so forth—is of almost equal importance 
with the first choice. The careful putting on of clothes 
is an essential of good dressing. “She wears her clothes 
well” implies a knowledge of style and also a careful 
attention to detail. 

All this is true, helpful—and probably old stuff to you. 
But maybe I can be a little more specific. 

I am assuming that you wish to dress well on as small 
an amount of money as possible. It is important, then, 
for you to strike a medium course in your dressing—to 
avoid extremes in color, line and fabric and to choose 
clothes that have as large a range of usefulness as possible. 

One color should be chosen as a background shade, and 
this color should be becoming and adapted to general wear. 
The first accessory color should combine well with your back- 
ground color and also be practical. Your second accessory 
color should also harmonize but may be a color that is not 
so widely useful. For example: Main color—brown; first 
accessory color—beige; second accessory color—red. Or, 
main color—navy blue; first accessory color—green; 
second accessory color—beige. 

You should avoid extremes in cut because they are 
more conspicuous, go out of style sooner, and make a 
costume less varied in usefulness. Also, you should avoid 
extremes in type. For example: There are various types of 
dresses that may be worn in the evening, but the formal 
evening frock may be worn only in the evening and at a 
certain kind of party. You can, however, select a less 
formal dress which will be suitable not only for all 
evening parties but in some instances for afternoon wear. 

Some types of sports clothes are now used for general 
wear in town, but there are some that are suitable only for 


Shoe - brush, 
clothes - brush, 
needles and 
thread are val- 
uable_ first-aids 
to the girl who 
would look well 
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the links and the tennis court. 
It is as bad form to wear extreme 
sports clothes in town as it would 
be to wear a party frock to play 
tennis, and the girl with a mod- 
erate allowance should avoid such 
extremes in her wardrobe, for 
their range of usefulness is too 
narrow. 

The same rule applies to accesso- 
ries such as hats, shoes, bags. The 
style nowadays is to have all these 
things match or harmonize with the 
costume. The girl who can’t afford 
a pair of shoes and a new hat 
for every dress, must plan her 
wardrobe, then, so that the same 
hat will harmonize with several 
frocks and also with her coat. 
The central color scheme will help 
her here. She should also remem- 
ber, no matter how much she is 
attracted by novelties in hats and 
footwear, that the plain hat and 
plain shoes are less conspicuous 
and more adaptable. 

The girl who wants to be well 
dressed should study fabrics and 
style not only from the stand- 
point of suitability and becom- 
ingness but from the wearing 
standpoint. Pleats to sit on are 
a bad buy unless you have an 
unlimited allowance for pressing. Light plain-colored 
fabrics spot easily. Conspicuously figured fabrics become 
very tiresome. Dresses with lingerie accessories need fre- 
quent laundering. Certain fabrics wrinkle continually. 
Certain fabrics catch the dirt. Others do not wear at all 
well. They may be good buys for the girl who has a great 
deal of money and can buy many clothes often, but for us 
who must be economical they are taboo. 

The distribution of your money should be planned 
with care. There are commodities that can be bought 
cheaply and which give you not only good style but good 
wear. Good fabric gloves, for example, are much cheaper 
than good kid gloves and for many occasions are preferable 
for the young girl. Little cotton sports frocks are very 
smart this season and can be made inexpensively. Lisle 
stockings last longer for sports and are in_ better 
taste; they cost as much as silk but give you more wear. 

For certain commodities, however, it pays to pay more. 
Though party frocks which muss easily and which, for the 
sake of variety, one wants to replenish often, should, it 
seems to me, be bought as inexpensively as possible, staples, 
like coats that get hard wear and depend on good tailoring 
for looks and durability, can’t be had cheaply. Shoes 
are important to your health as well as your looks, 
and you should pay what you need to, to be properly fitted. 

It’s the little things, they say, that make or break a 
costume, but I’m sometimes inclined to think that it’s 
here we often spend most of our money with small return. 
Choose and wear your little accessories discreetly. Mor 
costumes are ruined by too many details than by too few. 
Try eliminating unnecessary “dingle-dangles”; you will 
be surprised at how much better dressed you will be. 












By D. W. JOSSELYN 


HEN you go shopping for your new spring coat 
this year, look around at the people who are 
trying on clothes nearby. Notice the girl who 
looks well in every coat or suit she puts on, and notice 
the other girl—just as pretty, perhaps—who just can’t 
seem to get anything that’s becoming. Why is it? Do you 
know? Probably you will discover by watching the two, 
that the first girl stands well and walks well, while the 
second doesn’t look trim and smart in anything because 





Number One. Keep the body and legs straight and rigid and push up with the arms until the 
elbows are perfectly straight. This exercise brings into play the chest and shoulder muscles 


she slouches. A poor carriage is often the 
only thing that stands between dowdiness 
and attractiveness. 

If you read my 
AMERICAN GIRL, 


article in the February 
you will know some 
exercises you can do to limber up your 
body and to give that ease and grace of 
carriage that inspired a girl to remark of 
Ruth Draper, “She walks like a princess!” 
If you have started to do the exercises I 
described, some of you are well on the way 
toward accomplishing a back bend. When 
you have achieved that, it is likely that you 
will look for more worlds to conquer, for 
I've discovered that the more people do these 
stunts that stretch their muscles, the more 
they want to do them. So here are some 
more exercises that will lead you gradually to 
a hand stand and that will help your chest 
expansion and shoulders as well. 

By the way, do you know what your chest 
expansion is? You ought to. You know your 
height, weight and what size shoes and gloves 
you wear, and your chest expansion is as im- 
portant a measurement as any of these. To 
get it, just pass a tape measure around your 
chest two inches below your armpits, fill 
your lungs as full as you can, and note the 
circumference of your chest, then exhale the 
air as completely as possible and see what the tape reads. 
Be sure to see that the tape is not drawn tightly at any 
time. Subtract the smaller measurement from the larger one 
and the difference is your chest expansion. It should be at 
least four inches, and five inches would be better, of course. 

Your chest expansion is a pretty good indication of 


lifting the 





Number Two. Raise the legs up and over the body, 


hips 
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“To Walk Like 


your lung capacity and lung capacity is called the “vital 
index.” This is important because health, strength, and 
endurance, and the good temper and good looks that nearly 
always accompany them are in proportion to the amount 
of oxygen that can be taken into the lungs. If only half 
of the oxygen that is needed is taken into your lungs, 
then you will only have half as much health, heat, strength, 
and endurance as you really need. This is why your chest 
expansion is the most important measurement of your 
entire body. 

Such games and sports as tennis, 
basketball, skating, and swimming 
that cause you to breathe deeply are 
good and necessary to the development 
of healthy and active lungs. But these 
activities alone are not enough fully 
to develop the muscles that expand 
the lungs by raising the ribs, thereby 
enlarging the chest cavity. These im- 
portant muscles hold your back erect 
so that the weight of your shoulders 
does not rest on your ribs and make 
breathing difficult. 

So if you want to walk like a prin- 
cess, you should certainly learn to do 
exercises that use muscles of your 
chest, arms, shoulders, and upper 
back muscles that keep your ribs 
flexible and properly lifted. 

Perhaps the best stunts that there 
are for these purposes are upside- 
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down stunts, the 
shoulder support, the 
head stand, the hand 


stand, cart wheels, the 

hand — springs—stunts 
4 that are being taught to 
girls in a number of 
progressive schools, and 
in practically all the 
dancing schools in New 
York City. You can 
learn them easily. To 
begin with, if you find 
that your arms are not 
strong enough to start 
doing the stunts them- 
selves, practice the fol- 
lowing exercises every 
morning: you may do 
this on the bed or floor. 
The bed will be better 
in the beginning. 


Exercise 
Number One 

Lie full length face 
down, place the palms 
upon the bed on either 
side of the chest. Be sure to keep the body and legs 
straight and rigid, and push up with the arms until the elbows 
are straight. When you can repeat this ten times in good form, 
your arms are strong enough. Besides preparing yourself for 
more spectacular exercises, you are using muscles of the upper 
chest and shoulders. You will be surprised to find, that after 


and balancing on the_ shoulders 








a Princess” 


you have been using them for a while, your prominent 
collar bones and the little bony ridges on your chest will 
have disappeared. So, you see, if you want to improve the 
looks of your neck, this exercise is the one you have been 
trying to find. Practice this often and watch the results. 


Exercise Number Two 


Now, pick a soft spot, where a few tumbles won’t hurt. 
An old mattress is ideal, and a soft sandy spot will do very 
nicely. Lie on your back and place the hands upon the mat 
by the hips, with palms down. Raise the legs up and 
over the body as if you were going to touch the floor back 
of your head. This will raise your hips from the mat so 
that you are balanced upon your shoulders. Now raise the 
hands to support the waist, thumbs out, but keep your 
elbows pressed firmly upon the mat, and when the hands 
are in position at the waist, bring the legs from back 
over the head to a vertical position. And there you are! 
This is called the shoulder support exercise. Babe Ruth 
uses it and Dr. Holland, a New York specialist, recom- 
mends it for keeping the abdominal organs in proper 
position, one of the values of all inverted exercises. Now 
for the head stand which is the step before the hand stand. 


Exercise Number Three 


Bend over and place your head and hands on the mat 
with the hands about two feet apart and about a foot back 
of the head, never in a straight line with the head, but so 
as to form a 
tripod of great- 
est balance, like 
a three-legged 
table. Now draw 
vour feet up as 
close tothe hands 
as possible and, 
with a little 
jump, kick the 
legs straight 
above the head. 
Exert a firm 
pressure upon 
the hands and 
let your head 
rest more upon 
the forehead 
than upon the 
top or back of 


the head. At 
first you will 
probably fall 


back to the start- 
ing position 
which means you 
are not pushing 
down enough 
with the hands. 
Or you may 
tumble over in 
the opposite di- 
rection, which 
means you are 
pushing too 
hard. Try press- 
ing more or less, 
and you will 


Number Three. Kick the legs straight above the 
head and press down on the hands {for balance 
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soon learn to 
balance. When 
you do, try to 
have just the 
‘‘form” of the girl 
in the illustra- 
tion—toes point- 
ed, a slight arch 
in the back, and 
legs straight. It 
looks best when 
done this way, be- 
cause it is the 
correct and the 
only way to do it. 

It probably 
looks to you like 
a difficult thing 
to do, but all you 


need is a little 
practice. 
This exercise 


will give you the 
use of the same 
muscles that come 
into play when 
objects are carried 
on the head, and 
has the additional 
advantage of de- 
veloping arms, 
shoulders, chest 
and back, as well 
as an exceptional- 
ly good sense of 
balance. Grace of 
exercise. Practice 
Exercise Number Four 

When you are ready to try the hand stand, pick 
out a spot and place the mat by the side of a board fence 
or the house or, if you are practicing indoors, close to a 
wall that has no pictures or mirrors hung on it. Face 
the wall, bend and place your hands, palms down, upon 
the mat about twelve or fifteen inches from the wall and 
about as far apart as the width of the shoulders. Keep 
your head out front as in the illustration and look at the 
lower edge of the wall at all times. Never turn your head 
straight down for then you will have a more difficult time 
getting and keeping your balance. Keep the elbows straight 
and the shoulders directly over the hands. Rest as much 
weight as you can upon your hands. Draw up one foot as 
close to the hands as is convenient, with the knee bent, the 
other leg extended behind with the knee straight. Then 
give a jump with the bent leg, kick the straight leg upward 
and follow it quickly with the other until both feet touch 
the wall. Still looking at the lower edge of the wall, and 
keeping the arms straight, hold this position for a few 
seconds. Then push away from the wall with one foot and 
bring the other back to starting position. When this be- 
comes easy you can practice without the help of a wall. 

It will be fun for several girls to practice these stunts 
together for then each can learn from the others. If there 
is some boy or girl in the neighborhood who already knows 
how to do these things, get him or her to teach you. 

When you have become pretty good at the hand stand, 

(Continued on page 60) 





Number Four. Inthe hand stand, the elbows should 
be straight and the shoulders over the hands 


carriage, too, is acquired through this 
it often and it will help you get it. 











Ending RUTH SAWYER’S two-part mystery — So That 1S 


ALLY BAKER longed for something exciting to 
happen. Helping to run a farm with her mother 
and three brothers, and pupil-teaching in the dis- 

trict school during the dreary winter was enough to keep 
anyone busy, but it wasn’t thrilling. So when the invitation 
came from Kay Weldon, whom Sally had met when a 
junior councillor at camp the summer before, the world 
brightened as though spring had already arrived. 

Kay wanted Sally to visit her for Easter week at Schuy- 
ler Castle, a beautiful house on the Hudson, owned by 
Kay’s uncle who was abroad. Several of the girls from 
camp were to be there, the letter said, and Kay’s brother, 
Jim, was planning all sorts of good times. Sally’s family 
came to the rescue in the matter of clothes—Mother made 
a lovely evening dress and the boys bought slippers and 
silk stockings. Even a masquerade costume was provided 
from a trunk in the attic, the dress of a pioneer woman, 
Sally’s grandmother, and pewter buckles for the shoes. 

Sally thought Schuyler Castle the most beautiful place 
she had ever seen, and the days there went by all too 
quickly, with automobile rides to Sleepy Hollow and the 
old Tavern, an egg hunt on Easter Sunday morning, and 
stories around the fire at night. One of these stories which 
particularly interested the girls was about a hidden safe 
which Mr. Schuyler had had put somewhere in the castle 
and in which were kept valuable jewels and securities. 
No one in the world knew where the safe was located except 
Mr. Schuyler, the foreman of the workmen who built it, 
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and Kay’s brother, Jim. The guests went about pressing 
panels and carving, and looking behind tapestries for it, 
but Jim laughed and said they never would find it in a 
hundred years. So they gave up and listened, instead, to 
his tale of the time when, in France during the war, he 
had sent a message in Morse code from a tree in no-man’s 
land back to the trenches. Sally mentioned that she knew 
the code, too, and he immediately challenged her to a 
sending match, and the evening ended with the two con- 
testants tapping with pen-knives against goblets. 

Sally who slept in the same room with Kay, was 
awakened that night by a sound of talking outside her 
window. When she got up to look, however, nobody was 
there, and she went back to bed, convinced that she had 
imagined it. But, at breakfast next day, she saw plainly 
by Jim’s face that something had happened during the 
night, and later he sent for Sally and told her what it was. 

An attempt, he said, had been made to steal the jewels 
in the secret safe. The old lodgekeeper had been knocked 
down and if he, Jim, had not happened to be outside to 
frighten them away, the thieves would have entered the 
house. He has sent for private detectives, he told Sally. In 
fact, two of them, together with Sam Trowbridge, the 
father of one of the girls, are coming as guests to the eve- 
ning’s masquerade. He asked Sally to see that, whatever 
might happen, Kay shouldn’t be alarmed and he suggested 
that, if anything disturbing occurred during the night, she 
should tap on the bedroom hearth or the andirons. The tele- 
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What Happened to Sally 


phone wires, running under the hearth, will carry the 
sound to the library where Jim would spend the night. 

As she went up to dress for the party, in her grand- 
mother’s pioneer dress, Sally felt that at last, something 
exciting and unusually thrilling was about to happen! 


PART II 


“We shall remember this—always. 
Days of perfect bliss—always 
Three cheers for Brother Jim, 

Our thanks are far too slim, 


Grateful we'll be to him—always—always!” 


Back and forth down the hallway rang the paraphrase 
as the girls were getting into their costumes. They were 
practicing. When everyone was dressed and masked, they 
were going to march downstairs together, singing it in 
proper style. Sally had left the room she shared with 
Kay for Kay to dress in; alone in an unused guest room 
she put on her great grandmother’s homespun with eager 
hands. Dressed, she took a hurried glance at herself in the 
long mirror. She looked sober as a little house-wren— 
very different from the way she felt. But the dainty ker- 
chief and cuffs of real Mecklenburg lace and the shining 
pewter buckles on her colonial pumps brightened up the 
browns and dull streaks of orange in the homespun. She 
tucked Big Jim’s nosegay in her bodice and discovered 
she looked very nice, even if she did not look splendid. 
Then she put on her mask and, pitching her voice down, 
she went out to join the other masked figures. 

It was a gay carnival band that descended the stairs 
on the stroke of seven: a Russian ballet dancer and a 
Robin Hood, a troubadour and a Persian princess, a Chi- 










nese Mandarin and a Spanish gypsy, a Swiss peasant boy 
and a brocaded Marie Antoinette, and many others, all 
squeaking or growling so that nobody would recognize 
their voices. 

“We shall remember this—always”, they chanted glo- 
riously. At the foot of the stairs stood four masculine 
figures waiting to receive them: George Washington, a 
cowboy, an Indian chief and a Hindu juggler. Of course, 
George Washington was Big Jim Weldon—no one else 
was nearly so big. Of the others Sally found herself specu- 
lating which was Betty’s father and which the detectives. 
Sally heard a little gasp of surprise and turned quickly to 
see the gypsy catch at the sleeve of the Hindu juggler. So! 
The gypsy must be Betty and she had just recognized her 
father by his costume—she must have seen it before. 

At the dinner table Sally found herself next to the 
Hindu and was just a little disappointed. It would have 
been so much more thrilling to have been able to tell the 
boys at home that she had sat next to a real police detec- 
tive. But disappointment could not last; the table was too 
beautiful to leave room for any feeling except wonder. Tall 
tapers burning in silver candlesticks—were they some of 
the famous Dutch silver? In a great, spreading punchbowl 
was a riot of spring flowers—daffodils, snapdragons, del- 
phinium, lilies and rose-buds. Such loveliness! 

“Don’t you simply love a gorgeous table like this?” 
Sally asked the Hindu. 

A pair of dark, uncomfortable eyes were flashed sud- 
denly at her. Gracious! Sally thought, they were not nice 
eyes at all for a person who was a father of one of 
Tent Seven’s girls. It left her feeling disturbed for a min- 
ute. And then she remembered what Big Jim had said 

to her in the library not so very long ago. If 

she was going to keep her wits about her she 

mustn’t get jumpy at a pair of eyes. It was all 

her imagination, probably. But before the 

dinner was over she knew it was not all 
imagination. 

The butler was passing the great platter of 

chicken and either she was very clumsy or the 

butler had joggled her arm, for the serving 

spoon went clattering out of 

her hand to the floor. There 

was a moment of embarrass- 

ing confusion. She reached 

for the spoon just as the Hin- 

du and butler stooped. Heads 

and shoulders bumped; the 

butler offered some kind of 

an apology, the Hindu res- 

cued the spoon; Sally 

straightened in her chair, 

very red and was going to 

offer an apology herself when 

again the Hindu’s eyes were 

shot full upon her—and Sally 

knew them to be sharp and 

cruel, like points of steel. 

(Continued on page 42) 


Sally went on with her 
story, but she tapped 
the poker quickly on the 
hearth—dash, dash, dot 
dash, dash dot, dot 
dot, dash dot, dash 
dot, dot dot ... 



























































T IS spring housecleaning time again 

and Peter Pan has probably whisked 
Wendy’s great grand-daughter off to 
Never-Never Land to help him put to 
rights the fairy cottage perched on the 
tree tops. All outdoors is sprucing up 
and preparing for a happy summer. Neat 
clean new leaves are coming out and 
fresh grass is covering last year’s gray 
stalks, Girl Scouts are gathering in medi- 
tative little groups in their own Little 
Houses and saying to each other, “We 
ought to paint the bookcase over,” and 
“We have just got to wash those cur- 
tains,” and “There would be plenty of 
room in the handicraft cupboard if we’d 
just clean it out,” and “If we have a 
mothers’ tea before we go to camp this 
year, we must fix things up.” So out come 
mops and brooms and paint brushes and 
garden tools for the garnishing of Girl 
Scout Little Houses 
everywhere. 


Swept 
and garnished 
New Jersey 
girls win badges 


How the Morn- 
ing Glory Troop 
of Nutley, New 
Jersey, has re- 
sponded to spring 
cleaning time is 
told by Verna May 
Stevens. 

“We have a 
closet for our 
uniforms and 
equipment in the 
women’s dressing 
room of the parish 
house in which we 
hold our meetings, 
so we thought this 
the best place to 
start. After we had 
thoroughly cleaned 
every corner and 
cranny, we hung 
our uniforms neat- 
ly on hangers from 
a cross-bar, leaned 
our flags against 
the sides of the closet, and placed other 
equipment on the floor. The hats and 
craft material were then arranged upon 
the shelf. Spurred on by such a gratify- 
ing start, we turned to the room itself. 





Always at Home in 


Cleaning, painting, decorating, entertain- 





everywhere find it great fun to carry out 


Since we did not own it, we could not use 
paint; but with the aid of several pails 
full of hot soapy water, a couple of 
scrubbing brushes, and plenty of elbow 
grease, we found out what Girl Scouts 
can accomplish in a dingy room! 
“The windows claimed our attention 
next. We chose linen colored marquisette 
for the glass curtains, and a neat pat- 
terned cretonne for the over-drapes. 
After the application of a little furni- 
ture polish, the antique dressing table 
and the chairs took on an inviting aspect. 
“Meanwhile we had all been caring for 
our individual bedrooms. This work af- 
forded many of us the excuse to tidy up 
those dresser drawers that had been put off 
so often—also a splendid chance to prac- 
tice bedmaking for our Home Nursing. 
“One afternoon the troop visited a 
model home belonging to a large de- 
partment store and discovered many new 
ideas, especially concerning lighting, heat- 
ing, plumbing, ventilation and exposure. 
“Probably the most enjoyable part of 





That these Benefit, Rhode Island, Girl Scouts enjoyed 
rejuvenating their Little House can easily be seen here 


all to many of us was planning the home 
of our dreams. We made plenty of mis- 
takes at first—staircases beginning on 
one side of the first floor and ending on 
the opposite side of the upstairs, bed- 
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rooms with no way to enter them, and 
other merriment-provoking faults. There 





This Girl Scout of Troop 
One of Binghamton, New 


York, enjoys baby-care 

were also many many original ideas as 
to closets, cupboards and cubby-holes. 
Before we had finished, though, all plans 
were fairly practical. 

“Some time later a proud troop sent 
forward eleven Girl Scouts to receive 
the homemaking emblem on the eve- 
ning of the Rally! We were elated.” 


Cabins are ready for week-ends 


Wood piles are high 


Girl Scouts at Duluth, Minnesota, usu- 
ally set aside a spring day to prepare 
their cabin for week-end parties that be- 
gin as soon as the weather is warm 
enough. The first housecleaning always 
means soap and water and paint with 
special care to keep the woodpile high, 
for spring is a little whimsical about 
arriving in those parts. 

At Pittsburg, Kansas, the urge for 
spring cleaning was so strong that Girl 
Scouts of Forget-me-not, Oak, Violet 
and Purple Pansy Troops undertook the 
painting of “Walnut Shadows,” their 
Girl Scout cabin. 


Flowers for everyone 


Cincinnati girls plant tulips 


In addition to sprucing up their Little 
Houses, Girl Scouts find spring house- 
gardening. The 


cleaning widens into 
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Their Little Houses 


ing, even caring for babies —Girl Scouts 
these homemaking tasks all the year round 


Cincinnati Girl Scouts are planning a 
tulip show. With great foresight, nearly 
every troop in the city planted bulbs 
last fall in the public parks, along drive- 
ways, and parkings. When the plants 
bloom, only some of them are to be cut 
and entered in the show. The others are 
remaining for all Cincinnati to see 
and enjoy for the rest of the season. 


Housekeeping or gardening? 

Pasadena Girl Scouts do both 
The girls of Pasadena, California, are 
very proud of their Little House and 


yard. In that clement land, one’s yard 
may be another living room so it is hard 
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This happy Girl Scout of 
East Edgecombe, Maine, 
does spring cleaning, too 


to tell where housekeeping ends 
and gardening begins. Girl Scouts 
have formed a garden club and 
extended their activities to turn- 
ing their back yard, partly shad- 
owed by a graceful pepper tree, 
into a pleasant gathering place. 
They are glad of the hospitality 
their Little House enables them 
to offer, and they write of it: “It 
is a five room bungalow beauti- 
fully built for a residence and 
exceptionally convenient for our 
house. Our door is always open, 
and many Girl Scout people 
from the East find their way 
out here. You must come, too.” 


Fire always ready to light 


Alabama girls have new houses 


Girl Scouts of the Chattahoochie Val- 
ley in Alabama have recently acquired 
their own Little House at Shawmut. They 
are very proud of it and of the com- 
munity service it enables them to do. 
Here is Sylvia Blascoer’s description of it: 

“The general plan of the house was to 
be so simple that it would be within the 
reach of a family of average means. The 
curtains and rugs were selected because 
of their beauty, of course, but the idea 
of economy was the main factor; the 
house is furnished in early American 
style, and it looks very quaint. The 
girls use the house for troop meet- 
ings, for passing tests and they have 
parties here. The fire on the hearth 
in the office is laid ready for light- 
ing all of the time and there is al- 
ways at least one troop anxious to 
have a meeting here each day. We 
feel that in our Little House we are 
finding the true Girl Scout spirit.” 


Shades of the pioneers! 
Girl Scouts have log cabin 


Another new Girl Scout house is 
that.at Downers Grove, Illinois. The 
custodian of the forest preserve 
there is a special friend of the Girl 
Scouts and he saw how they needed 
a cabin of their own. So he helped 
them get one. Through his efforts 
much of the labor and material for 
the building was donated. It is an 









attractive little log cabin on a knoll in 
the forest preserve. Wishing to extend 
their hospitality to feathered friends, the 
Girl Scouts have built bird baths ’round 
about. They camp there in summer and 
spend week-ends at other times. 


Girl Scouts hold exhibit 


They aid Better Homes Week 


Then there are Girl Scouts who are 
working toward Little Houses of their 
own, sometimes doing it by showing 
their communities a little of the home 
making they can do. This was the case 
at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, where during 
Better Homes Week, Girl Scouts of the 
city had a booth and displayed their 
sewing and handwork, baked cakes and 
made candy. They demonstrated the'r 
ability as hostesses by serving tea for 
the American Department of the Wom- 
en’s Club, and a lovely tea it was! 


A Lilliputian house 
Charleston Girl Scouts made it 


Probably the smallest of Girl Scout 
Little Houses is at Charleston, South 
Carolina. The Girl Scouts made it and 
it is just about the size to fit Alice in 
Wonderland in one of her tiniest mo- 
ments. The girls made the drawing to 

(Continued on page 60) 





After their hard work, these Peoria, Illinois, Girl Scouts enjoy and deserve 





the peace of a comfortable room where they spend many happy hours of the day 
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The Girl Scouts of 
Champaign - Urbana, 
Illinois, had lots of fun 
fixing up their Little 
House — and making 
dainty curtains for 
the windows was one 
of their pleasantest 
home-decorating tasks 








irl Scouts 











—they do all sorts of 
things and have all sorts 
of good times—painting 
furniture, hanging cur- 
tains and making the 
house spic and span for 
the afternoons when they 
act as hostesses at tea 


The Girl Scout Little 
House in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, set back from the 
street on a little terrace, is 
the scene for all kinds 
of parties and jollity 





Cooking—Girl Scouts 
like doing that—and 
many a tea-party has 
been given by these 
Willis, Massachu- 
setts, girls, with lus- 
cious cakes made in 
their Little House 
sun-lighted kitchen 



















Meet in their Little Houses 











In the lovely Girl 
Scout Little House in 
Washington, D. C., 
there is a sunny, well- 
equipped nursery 
where the girls learn 
to care for children 





What could be more 
cozy on a winter af- 
ternoon than tea 
served in the comfort- 
able living-room of 
this attractive Little 
House of Colorado 
Springs Girl Scouts 


Where there are en- 
ergetic girls to plant 
and rake and weed, it 
is no wonder that 
most Little House 
gardens are as well 
cared for as the one 
grown in Milwaukee 
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(Continued from page 20) 
before. If so, who can he be but a hench- 
man of Sir Rufus? For good honest 
knights come only once, and die in 
Dismal Wood. An evil man is Sir 
Rufus.” 

“How blue his eyes are!” Rose mur- 
mured. 

“Sir Rufus’ eyes are black,” John the 
Raven answered, dryly. “Go to bed, Lady 
Rose.”’ Rose laughed softly, and swung 
up the ladder. 

The next morning she served the White 
Cavalier his breakfast, in spite of John’s 
frowning looks. The villagers heard soon 
enough that there was a strange knight at 
the inn. They came in small groups to 
stare at him and to ask a timid question 
or two. He answered them that he had 
heard of the horse fairs of this Duchy, 
famous for its stallions, and had come 
to see one. Afterwards he saw Bib the 
Woodcutter going toward Dismal Wood 
and he knew that he was bound for 
Highmount to tell Sir Rufus that a 
strange cavalier had come to 
the hamlet; because, if Bib 
had been going for fuel, he 
would have started early in 
the day. 

“You will have another 
guest at the Golden Spur to- 
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Die Wikine Covaliee 


sprang up and lunged at his unprotected 
breast. But the other caught the point of 
the steel on the wooden mug, which he 
had been lifting to his lips a moment 
before. Then he, too, darted up, sword in 
hand. They fought swiftly, the Blade 
always thrusting at the other’s breast, 
and the White Cavalier deftly striking 
the attacking steel aside. Rose watched, 
breathless with terror. Big Meg had 
clambered up the ladder at the first clash, 
and now lay flat on the floor, peering 
down. John the Raven stood in the door- 
way of the guest room. There was noth- 
ing he could do, and he still did not know 
whether the White Cavalier were friend 
or foe of Sir Rufus, because a fight about 
a girl proved nothing as to a fighter’s 
politics! Then, on a sudden, the Blade’s 
sword fell with a clatter to the oaken 
floor, struck from his hand. He stood still, 
staring at his antagonist in amazement, 
tinged with admiration and said: 
“Death at the hand of a better swords- 
man is at least no disgrace,” and, lifting 
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John the Raven regarded them, more 
troubled than ever, as they ate and told 
tales of the sword in many lands. For 
the Blade was so much the leader of 
Sir Rufus’ men, by reason of his skill 
with the sword and his courage, that even 
Sir Rufus took care not to cross him. 

But John the Raven had little leisure 
for worry. For, from early morning till 
dusk the next day, the Hamlet of the 
Green Hill swarmed with horsemen and 
farmers bringing stallions to the fair. 
Rose had slipped away before sun-up 
Sir Rufus and his friends would come 
to the fair on the morrow, and she feared 
to be recognized through her disguise. 
So she could not know how John’s 
anxieties increased when he realized that 
sO many more men were here this year 
than ever before, and that even most of 
the farmers were strangers to him and, 
moreover, walked like men who might be 
wearing armor under their smocks. The 
Blade did not notice the farmers, but he 
sent Bib the Woodcutter to Sir Rufus to 
tell him that a number of 
stranger knights had come to 
the fair and that Sir Rufus 
had better bring Lady Rose, 
because these were young 
men who were more likely to 
join him on her account than 
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morrow eve,” he said to John 
the Raven. “And, I think, one 


for gold. 


To the White Cavalier, with 
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you already know. For he 
must be a knight who can 
traverse Dismal Wood with- 
out losing his way.” 

“A friend of yours, Sir 
Cavalier?” John the Raven 
asked, forgetting for the mo- 
ment, in his surprise, the 
coarse tone and accent which 
he employed as inn keeper. 
The strange knight smiled. 

“T doubt it,” he answered. 

“How have you received 
word of his coming?” John 
asked. 

The blue eyes, which the 
Lady Rose had noted so ap- 
provingly, sparkled with mis- 
chief. “He, who hears little 
and says less, lives longest,” 
he said. “And is it respectful 
for an innkeeper to speak in 
the accents of a gentleman?” He turned 
on his heel and went down to the river 
side where Rose was helping Big Meg 
wash linen. He left John the Raven more 
puzzled and worried than ever. 

Nor was John’s mind eased by the 
arrival, the next eve, of the Blade, Sir 
Rufus’ best swordsman. There was noth- 
ing friendly in the Blade’s demeanor 
when he and the White Cavalier sat 
down to sup. Rose slipped quietly up 
the ladder, fearing to be recognized in 
spite of her stained skin and ragged 
dress. But not so quickly that the 
Blade did not catch a glimpse of her 
as she disappeared. “Who’s the wench?” 
he asked loudly as Meg came to serve 
them. “Get out, slattern, and send 
down the girl.” 

“Leave the woman alone,” said the 
White Cavalier. Whereupon the Blade 
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his head boldly, waited for the stroke. 

“T would rather sit at meat with you 
than carve your throat,” the White 
Cavalier answered. His eyes flashed with 
a sudden liking for the brave ruffian. 
“Two such swordsmen as you and I 
should not waste ourselves in trying for 
each other’s necks. Together we could 
win whatever we desired. What do you 
say?” The Blade’s fierce face softened 
with good humor. 

“T say that, as you’re a generous foe 
to me, I'll be a loyal friend to you. And 
here’s my hand on it.” The Cavalier 
gripped it heartily. The Blade picked up 
his sword and thrust it into its scabbard. 
“Here!” he bawled at the trembling 
Meg, “fetch back the kidney pudding! 
Steel always: puts an edge on my appe- 
tite,” he added to his new friend grin- 
ning affably. 


whom he was fully confiden- 
tial now, he said, “You are 
the man for her. I intended to 
marry her myself and Sir 
Rufus would not dare refuse 
me. But since you gave me 
my life, I will give you the 
maid. Besides, I don’t know 
what I would do with a wife. 
I can handle steel, but fine 
glass breaks in my fingers. A 
maid is a brittle thing.” 

So it was that Lady Rose, 
in gold-embroidered scarlet, 
rode to the fair with Sir Rufus. 

All went pleasantly enough 
while the horses were put 
through their paces on the 
meadow green across the river, 
and the bidding went on. The 
excitement began with the 
tourney that followed, when 
knights challenged one another to a 
joust. The winner rode up to Sir Rufus 
to be praised and to receive a smile 
from the Lady Rose. 

“Come now, you and I!” said the 
Blade. “We will show them what they 
have never seen!” 

“It is what I have been waiting for,” 
the White Cavalier answered. They rode 
at each other full tilt. So fast and furious 
were their attacks, that the onlookers 
roared and gasped with delight 

Sir Rufus stood up in his stirrups 
and shouted: “Sir Stranger, if you un- 
horse the Blade or disarm him, you 
shall be my captain in his place! Hark 
to that, Blade! I keep no failing men 
about me!” 

When the Blade heard him, his face 
darkened with rage. “I'll serve you no 
(Continued on page 40) 





Carmella fights on for her family. She wants them to progress— 
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EVERY GIRL SHOULD KNOW THESE FACTS... 


BETWEEN the ages of ten and seventeen, food is even more important than it is to an adult. 
What you eat now will have a real effect on what you will be years from now. Too many girls 
are not eating sufficient wholesome, nourishing foods. Dieting, strangely enough, has become a fad. 


Don’t deny your growing body, your blood, your bones, the foods they need. Starvation has 
never improved a complexion, and it can undermine health. 


Start every day with an appetizing, nourishing breakfast. You’ll feel better and both work 
and play will be more fun. As a suggestion: Fruit or fruit juices, Kellogg’s Corn Flakes and 
milk or cream, ALL-BRAN muffins and egg or bacon. 


As part of its health service, Kellogg offers menu suggestions and pamphlets dealing with 
anemia, overweight, underweight and constipation. Mail the coupon below, and we will be glad 
to send any of the material you are interested in. 





KELLOGG COMPANY AG-4 
Home Economics Department 
* Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me health menus and dietary 
pamphlets. 





Name. 


CORN = 
FLAKES 


Other delicious prod- 
ucts made by Kel- 
logé at Battle Creek 
are ALL-BRAN, Pep 
Bran Flakes, Rice 
Krispies, Shredded 
Whole Wheat Bis- 
wt cuit, Krumbles— 
se Kollegy also Kaffee Hag Cof- 
ones fee, real coffee that 


c 
erLoee am 
| lets you sleep. 













































Be with her in her battle with overwhelming odds in “Carmella Commands” next month 
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Yours Easily— 
Extra Dollars Now! 


Dear Manager: When I received that wonderful 
check for $20.00, I was so thrilled. I spent the money 
for an adorable new dress, a hat, a smart green 
slicker and the kind of bow and arrow set I've 
always wanted. Then I also bought a fountain pen 
and paid my carfare to school for a month. 


You see, being in high school, I want nice clothes 
and now I know how I can earn them for myself. 
When I started Girls’ Club work, I didn’t think I 
had any chance to earn, for I live in a town of only 
300. So I surprised myself. EVELYN B., Ohio. 

**Being in high school, I want nice clothes.” 
How many of you girls who are reading 
Evelyn's letter are *‘wanting’’ too? 

Do you think longingly of dainty slip- 
pers for next week's party? Do you picture 
yourself in the hat that costs several dol- 
lars more than mother had intended to 
pay? If you're like most girls I know, 
there are so many things you're always 
wishing for. And you'd like the indepen- 
dence that comes with earning your own 
money too. 

Now—you can be really independent. 
By joining our happy Girls’ Club you can 
start earning plenty of money immediately. 
You can also start winning such prizes 
as middy blouses, beret tams, lively banjo 
ukes, and the blue-and-gold club pin. 

Elsie W., who spent her first earnings 
of $15.00 on a new dress, wrote: 

Dear Manager: What fun I had “earning” in The 
Girls’ Club. But how much more fun I had picking 


out the blue dress and paying for it with my first 
$15.00! Thanks so much, 


Write Now— Don’t Put It Off! 


You can start right off on this interesting 
program of earning dollars and winning 
gay prizes—provided you write me now. 
It will take you only a few moments to 
sit down and ‘‘dash off’’ this note: ‘‘Dear 
Manager: Please tell me about The Girls’ 
Club.”’ (I'd like to know your age too.) 
The details will be rushed to you at once, 
without cost or obligation. 


Manager of The Girls’ Club 
THe Lapiges’ Home JourNAL 


1071 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 








Gay Deceiver 


(Continued from page 12) 

“Sure thing!” agreed Ted, behind. 
“He was a sight after four days in that 
baggage car.” 

Mr. Scott threw an arm about the 
boy’s shoulder and chuckled. “The dog 
would be safe in a canoe now, Ted, the 
way you’ve parted his hair!” 

To keep them talking Imogene asked, 


‘Ts he—beginning another picture now?” 


and leaned back against the wall. Again 
the hard bulge in her pocket emitted 
a disturbing “Meo-ow!” With a bound 
the dog was sprawling across her lap, 
pawing up her sleeves, breathing in 
her ear with a beseeching whinny. She 
put both arms around him to push 
him firmly down; but he shivered so 
with excitement, and his heart pounded 
under the soft, clean-smelling white 
ee 

“Time for a two-reeler before his 
contract runs out,” replied Ted. 

Imogene tugged the cat-ball free and 
let the collie slip to the floor with it 
between his teeth. “Contract!” she 
echoed, with a stunned, belated grasp 
of what the real Gay’s stopping work 
must mean financially to her and her 
father! 

Mr. Scott seemed to guess what 
troubled her, for he said, “Your Gay’s 
salary was guaranteed 
until the end of next 
month; you know that, 
of course.” 

“But I don’t like to 
live on—on unearned 
money!” she choked. 
Gay’s double was cuffing 
at the cat-ball and abrupt- 
ly, he trotted close and 
dropped the top at her 
feet. Then he pranced skit- 
tishly off, tail thumping 
in an exuberance of faith. 

“Tt isn’t fair! I must be more— 
loyal!” Imogene reminded herself, but 
her eyes followed the dog helplessly. 

“T thought you liked my pup,” ap- 
pealed Ted, watching her closely. 

“Oh, I do, I do! Only—down, Gay!” 

This dog’s resemblance to her Gay 
was altogether disarming. She longed to 
give him a few acting “pointers.” His 
very mistakes made her anxious to show 
the unprofessional, well-meaning boy 
how to go about training... 

“Take the pup on the lot a few 
minutes,” Mr. Scott was urging, “and 
I'll wave from the president’s office 
when he can see you. He wanted to 
explain matters to you.” 

To follow the director’s suggestion 
seemed the most natural thing in the 
world. And because the collie loping 
along by her side seemed natural, too, 
a strange return of confidence flooded 
Imogene. She had a chance to try out 
the dog! Without effort she began to 
plan. “Will you bring a chair, please, 
Ted? And some old newspapers. ” 

“Any biscuits? For a bribe?” 

“No, the ball will do.” She started 
crooning to the dog, a jumble of affec- 
tionate nonsense punctuated by “love- 
taps,” to get him tuned up for work. As 





they went along Imogene explained her 
reasons to a most humble Ted, showing 
him how to make commands clear in 
sending the dog to fetch sticks or other 
objects. Secretly, in this manner, she 
tested the collie’s word vocabulary, 
and while she did it, she scuffed four 
lines between posts for scene bound- 
aries. “There! Now I'll just walk him 
around two or three times and let 
him smell these edges till he knows 
them.” 

At last, placing her velvet tam over 
the ball on a chair, she strolled off. 
“Bring me my hat,” she said quietly to 
the alert collie, “but don’t touch the 
ball.” 

Gay’s double glanced inquiringly at 
Ted, then rushed forward and knocked 
the chair over. Imogene said nothing. 
At the fifth try, Gay’s double landed 
Imogene’s tam on his own head and 
caught the ball as it rolled off the chair; 
so that, although he had not performed 
perfectly, Ted whooped, “That’d get a 
laugh!” and they both patted his head. 

“Gay often did unexpected things like 
that,” mused Imogene, and noted the 
crowd of extra girls, clapping at the 
windows. “I mustn’t keep him too long 
on one thing the first time,” she de- 
cided aloud. “He stayed in bounds. He’s 
teachable, but he needs 
memory work. I'd like to 
see if he can hold more 
than two ideas and get 
them in right order... 
I'll have to make up a 
scene, m-m-m-m, oh, I 
know! Now, I’m a lady 
coming to cali—” She had 
Ted hold the dog for her 
signal. “And he rushes to 
greet me at the door, but 
I scold ‘Why, you're all 
muddy, you naughty 
dog!’ You just watch and see how 
crushed he'll be when I say that.” 
Sure enough, when she stepped over the 
imaginary line, Gay’s double came rearing 
up until, at Imogene’s rebuke, his ears 
flattened and he dropped back down in 
hurt surprise. “Now,” she continued, 
“the audience will feel sorry for him 
while he sulks for a minute. Then he’s 
to get an inspiration. You see, we 
must make it look as if he gets the 
idea by himself. He’s to fetch that 
newspaper,—you give it to him till he 
learns,—and he brings it to me. I’ve 
sat down, meanwhile. He opens it flat 
across my lap as if he were trying to 
protect my dress—and then he puts 
both dirty paws up on the paper, tri- 
umphant! See? Let’s try that—” 

“Golly, that ought to be— But Mr. 
Scott’s waving!” cried Ted, interrupt- 
ing his own enthusiasm. “You sure have 
a ‘way’ with dogs!” 

When they reached the inner office, 
plastered with tri-colored posters and 
thick with tobacco smoke, Mr. Scott 
stood talking to a squatty, bald-headed 
man seated behind a flat-topped desk. 
He was presented as President of Astral 
Pictures Imogene tried hard to smile. 

“Won’t you sit down?” he beamed. 





Big college, small college, or the state university—which shall it be?— 
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“Glad t’ see you. Awful sorry about this 


Gay business, but you're sensible.’ 
Imogene’s distress returned and she 

murmured, “I know nobody was to 

blame about—my Gay—only—” 

“You’ve seen how Ted’s dog alone 
can carry on this work,” put in Mr. 
Scott kindly, “because of his likeness 
to the original Gay.” 

“Sure!” exclaimed the president. 
“Let’s hope this new dog will, even by 
his mistakes, win a greater love for all 
dogs, everywhere—” 

“And so become a living monument 
to the glory of your Gay.” 

Imogene was deeply touched. Then 
Ted ambled nearer, “Besides,” he en- 
couraged, “the public loves to be fooled, 
—by such a Gay deceiver!” 

“Oh!” she cried, scandalized, aware 
that the beginning of the substitute 
plan had been justified by an emer- 
gency, “but when people pay their 
money to see one dog and are shown 
another, isn’t that cheating?” 

Ted stared miserable, and she pressed 
on, “You and your dog ought to start 
square with the public! Sooner or later 
people will catch on, when they watch 
closely, for secrets always slip out. You 
wouldn’t want to—to betray a trust. 
Probably all the newspapers in town 
would be quick to publish even a ru- 
mor of a movie-secret like this one, 
about a popular favorite—exposing the 
tricks of the trade—” 

The president’s jaw dropped. His eyes 
narrowed, then he reached across to pat 
her hand. “Whew,” he exclaimed. 
“You've got imagination that shouldn't 
be wasted. How’d you like a job?” 

Imogene sighed at the joke. But the 
president seemed to be entirely in earn- 
est as he continued, “You see, I watched 
through my window here while you 
were rehearsing Ted’s dog—” 

“Golly, it'd be great if you'd help 
out!” blurted the boy. “He might get 
a renewal of contract after all—” 

“Oh, oh, you don’t know how Id love 
to!” Imogene almost sobbed, “but I 
c-couldn’t—” Gay’s double nudged 
against her knee unbearably. The presi- 
dent, conferring with Mr. Scott, drew 
from his desk a blue sheaf of papers. 

“Your conscience,” he said, smiling. 
“may be at rest. If you'll agree to train 
Ted's dog for this last film on Gay’s old 
contract—and it’s already advertised as 
his picture, so we couldn't stop tha’ 
now—I'll give you a six-months’ con- 
tract as trainer for—for Gay Deceiver. 
Thanks for the suggestion, Ted; that 
name fits.” 

Imogene’s head lifted. Surely to help 
was better than to grieve. 

“And Ted’s dog will be known only 
by that new name hereafter, because,” 
the president regarded her impressively, 
“I figure that you can make a bona- 
fide star out of him no matter what 
he’s called! Shall I send these papers 
to your Dad first for his approval?” 

Imogene nodded, speechless. She 
leaned down to stroke the collie’s silky 
head. He squirmed, as though in antici- 
pation of all the romps they might share 
when they “worked” together. “Just 
think,” she told Ted huskily at last, 
“even though he’s young he’s full grown, 
so he'll never be ‘in-between’ like me!” 








What “happened” to Ruth 


ust after Easter vacation, three excited 

girls gathered in Polly Newman’s 
room. There was so much to tell— 
everyone talked, nobody listened. 


“ the most wonderful time!” 


“and Mother said —-” 


“What J want to know is—what’s 
happened to Ruth Bishop?” It was 
Polly’s voice that rose above the rest 
and brought comparative quiet to the 
room. “She certainly looks different,” 
she went on. “ Remember how pale and 
—well, sort of unattractive she used to 
be? You never could get her to do any- 
thing, either, because she was always 
tired out or ‘run down’. And now she’s 
going to try out for the tennis team!” 


Ruth’s way to beauty and vitality 


If Ruth Bishop had heard the comment, 
she might have laughed softly to herself. 
For nothing had “happened ”—she her- 
self had achieved the change. Not only 
with the “tonics” we all know about— 
outdoor exercise, plenty of sleep, and 
nourishing food—but with a 
special “good looks” program 
all her own. Postum made 


MAIL 


vim and vitality as well as good looks! 
Postum is made of whole wheat and 
bran, roasted. Combined with hot (not 
boiled) milk, Instant Postum makes an 
ideal drink for young folks. The fine 
flavor of Postum makes it popular every- 
where—even with those who don’t care 
for plain milk. And it leaves no place in 
the diet for tea or coffee. These drinks 
contain caffein—a harmful drug. 


Make Ruth's test—send for Beauty 
Booklet 


Ruth proved to herself the benefits of 
drinking Postum made with hot milk. 
After making a thirty-day test, she and 
her friends noticed a real difference. 
Make this test for yourself and see what 
Postum made with milk will do for you. 
Thousands of girls and boys have made 
the test... they keep right on drinking 
Postum! 

A week’s supply of Postum, and a fas- 
cinating booklet on beauty will be sent 
you free. Fill out the coupon now. 

© 1929, P. Co., Inc. 


THE COUPON NOW! 








with milk. This delicious hot 
mealtime drink supplies ma- 





Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, your booklet, 
“The Garden Where Good Looks Grow,”’ and a week’s supply 
of Instant Postum. 


P.—A. G. 4-29 








terials for strength and 

P z Name 
ostum is one of the Post Food 

Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Street 

Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes, and 

Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells City 


State. 





Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, 


Fill in completely—print name and address 





made in the cup by adding boiling water, 
is one of the easiest drinks in the world 
to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to 





In Canada, address Canap1an Postum Company Lp. 
812 Metrcpolitan Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario 














make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 





If it’s your problem, finish the series, “So You're Going to be a Freshman”—coming 
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Have you 





answered the call? 


Pan is playing ... ever so softly. In 
response, small feet scurry through 
the woods ... birds wing north- 
ward. Aren’t you restless yourself 
... eager, perhaps, to win spring 
honors in photography ? 

Is your equipment ready? Is 
there a film in your camera? Have 
you a pair of well-cushioned Keds 
with which you can pad quietly 








Keds Ramona 





through the brush and catch your 
timid subjects unawares ? 

If not, be sure to get them, for 
Keds will be of real service to you 
whether you're earning honors in 
the field or on the gym floor. Keds 
are more than ordinary “sneakers,” 
they’re fine rubber-soled, canvas- 
topped shoes— built to give service. 
They grip the smoothest surfaces 
firmly. Special “Feltex”’ insoles keep 
your feet cool and comfortable. 

Now colors! Perhaps your “ob- 
server's eye” noted that the Keds 
Juno has blossomed forth in blue, 
jade, crimson and sand, as well as 
the usual black and white! Why not 
have your shoes, as well as your 
ties, display your troop colors ? 

Keds cost from $1.00 to $4.00, 
depending on the model selected. 
And they'll give you more return 
from your investment than any other 
sport or play shoe we know of! 

The name “Keds” is stamped on 
every genuine Keds shoe. Look for 
Keds in the best shoe stores in town 


Keds 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


United States Rubber Company 





ade Mark 


At $100 $125 $150 $175 gnd up 
to $400, The more you pay, 
the more you get— but full 
value whatever you spend. 





The White Cavalier 


(Continued from page 36) 
more!” he bellowed across the field. 
“For there’s no loyalty in you!” 

“Then serve me!” said the White 
Cavalier. He made a sign with his sword 
in the air and, on the instant, farmers 
flashed steel from under their smocks 
and ran like foot soldiers across the 
green; and the mounted men, following 
the White Cavalier, bore down on Sir 
Rufus and his company. 

The ground rocked with the crash of 
steel. Sir Rufus’ men fought well, but 
they had been taken by surprise. Some 
were slain in the act of drawing their 
swords. The White Cavalier kept on 
straight toward Sir Rufus himself. The 
swarthy knight waited at bay. Then as 
he gazed into the face of his foe, he mut- 
tered nervelessly, “’Tis Prince Athol, the 
King’s brother.” Then he lunged des- 
perately through the crowd toward his 
assailant. “Blade,” he called, “if you're 
a loyal man of mine, cut him down!” 

The Blade stared hard at the White 
Cavalier, while he heard men shouting 
“Prince Athol!” and others, “Sir Rufus!” 

“You're my man now, Blade,” said the 
Prince. 

“So I am,” said the Blade. He stood 
up and cried, “I am the Blade and I 
serve Prince Athol! Come to my side, old 
comrades. Sir Rufus was faithless.” 

Sir Rufus was unloved by his men, 
and so many went over to the Prince’s 
side that the battle was soon ended. 

“This is better for brav2 fellows than 
shooting arrows from the trees into good 
knights and sinking them deep into the 
quicksand,” said the Blade. Which was 
how the lost knights had perished in the 
Dismal Wood. 

“You have no guardian now but me,” 
said the White Cavalier, holding Rose’s 
hand against his lips. 

“T want no other,” she answered, look- 
ing at him with shining eyes. 

The next day Lady Rose set out for 
the King’s court, riding between the 
White Cavalier and John the Raven, the 
Blade close behind them. 


> 


How this story came to be written 


Sally Flint lives in Paris. She has livea 
abroad for some time and visited many 
beautiful old castles that her imagination 
has peopled with knights and the fairest 
ladies. So when it came time to order a 
made-to-order-story, she wrote: 

“My favorites are the old knighthood 
tales of long ago. I like them to be about 
things that really happened, like the cru- 
sades to the Holy Land, or the reign of 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, tales of tour- 
naments with steel glittering in the 
sunlight, horses prancing. I have always 
loved history. It seems like a big con- 
tinuous story. In my story I would have 
a castle perched high on a rocky crag, 
and I should like the lady fair to be 
slender and graceful with long black 
tresses and clear eyes.” 

Sally likes horseback riding and skat- 
ing and she is now a Lone Girl Scout. 
Before she left the United States she 
belonged to a troop in Roswell, New 
Mexico. This summer she is planning to 
zo to a Girl Scout camp. 











Oh, no, Mary Ellen has not given up hope of becoming a sportswoman— 
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“T Am a Girl W ho—” 


(Continued from page 13) 


myself! I concluded I had been trying 
to change things that weren’t change- 
able, rather than accept them as they 
were—a foolish procedure, which could 
not possibly result in anything worth 
while. I decided to inquire into the 
truth of things. 

When does happiness come, in your 
opinion? What is it? Delicious comfort 
by the fireside? Having no quarrels with 
the world? Achieving something long 
struggled for? Being given something 
wonderful you’d scarcely dared hope for? 
Or something else? Which is better, a 
momentary or a lasting happiness? Can 
the same person ever have both? I knew 
I couldn’t have high moments of ecstasy 





without having deeps between. And a! 
level is monotonous. I wanted anything | 
but monotony. 

Little by little the answer came to| 
me: the answer I gave at the beginning 
Looking back, I viewed my former states | 
of bewilderment with pity! How could | 
I have been so unseeing? For this is 
my discovery—I’d like to write it in 
letters of gold!—“There is no wine so 
wonderful as thirst.” 

Wanting—not getting. That’s all there 
is. Does it seem cruel that nothing can 
ever come up to expectation? Think! 
Would you want it any other way? For 
to have no place farther on to go is 
more desolate than anything in the 
world. 

Life is living. To enjoy it fully, you 
cannot be stagnant; can’t stay long at 
the top of one mountain before you pick 
out a higher one to climb. You must 
have two things; an insatiable appetite, 
and infinite capacity to absorb. You'll 
always be moving. If you're hungry, 
you're alive, there are yet heights to 
reach, depths to plumb—exciting experi- 
ences to have. The real tragedy would 
be in not wanting them, or not having 
the mind and heart with which to know 
and feel them. 

There is a kind of peace in knowing 
that what is, zs. Will it help anyone else 
if I say, “Set out on a search for life, 
and ways of adapting yourself to it. 
not for happiness for its own sake, but 
taking happiness as it comes?” As you 
go, you won’t know exactly what you're 
looking for, or what you'll find, only 
that there are many, many things wait- 
ing to be discovered. And it’s the effect 
they have on you, not what they are, 
that is important. 

By chance may come to you the 
highest, realest kind of happiness I 
know: a certain harmony between your 
own inner being and the world around 
you. Probably that goal is one worth 
reaching—it being possibly its own ques- 
tion and answer, wish and fulfillment, 
beginning and end, cause and effect— 
leaving no possibility of going farther 
because it includes everything. Is there 
any such thing? What do other people 
think about happiness? 


Epitor’s Norte. This is the real problem 
of a real girl. Write us about your diffi- 
culties. No letter will be published with- 





out permission. 


Beautify Your Room 
this Interesting 
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CRAYOLA 




















Here is a stencil you can make 
yourself: and you can design 
others, too... modernistic an- 
gles, or colorful scout symbols. 





HEN spring throws back the blanket of winter and 

proudly displays her glowing green freshness, there 
isn’t a Girl Scout among us who doesn’t long to brighten up her 
own room with new draperies and cushions in gay cheerful colors. 
And Crayora Wax Crayon stenciling is the newest and most 
fascinating way to do just that. Curtains, cushions, scarfs, lamp- 
shades, and bedspreads of unbleached muslin with bright colored 
Crayora stenciled designs are most practical and inexpensive. 
It’s the very easiest thing in the world to do: stretch the fabric 
over a board and tack the stencil in place with thumb tacks. 
Fill in the spaces with Crayora Wax Crayons, working the 
color backwards and forwards to ensure rich effects. When the 
design has been completed, place the stenciled article color side 
down on a piece of glazed paper and press with a hot iron to 
set the colors. 
Your nearest stationery, department, chain, or drug store sells 
CrayoLta Wax Crayons in their many assortments. Let us send 
you free of charge, a little brochure on stenciling the Crayora 
way. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. , 
41 E. 42 St., New York, N. Y. 
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She comes again in May asa... but you must wait. It’s a surprise! 
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All Campers Need 
Money! 





Look for the Sprite! 


MAKE EVERY DOLLAR 
EARN FORTY CENTS 


Introduce Your Friends to 





One Dollar Buys: 


Lot 24 patties (coconut, raisin 
A or peanut) 
1 box chocolate crackers 


OR 


Lot 2 boxes chocolate chips 
2 boxes chocolate crackers 
B 2 boxes assorted chocolates 











Each Lot Retails 
for $1.40 


Earn Money for your Troop 


Funds by Selling 


Patties 5c each 
Chocolate crackers 20c per box 
Chocolate chips ae 
Assorted chocolates we * 


SEND NO MONEY 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


MISS NILSSON’S CANDIES 
335 Walnut Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 


Please send me (postage prepaid) 


seca Boxes Lot A 

scene Boxes Lot B 
(Se ee Te en RT eee oe 
IIR 555s oe cesscadychonsaseei iecamweoanaahaninds 
OI I sacs iodessswetenieiacrousss sare 














So That is What 
Happened to Sally 


(Continued from page 31) 

“It can’t be Betty’s father. It must 
be one of the detectives. Their business 
must make them look this way,” Sally 
said to herself. And then she wondered 
if it might be the mask that gave the 
effect. After dinner she went up to 
“George Washington” close, to see how 
his eyes looked. They wore the same 
kindly, good-natured look that she had 
grown to expect in Jim Weldon. Then 
it was the eyes; and for the rest of the 
evening she watched the Hindu uneasily 
as he danced with half a dozen girls in 
turn. But he didn’t dance with the gypsy 
—that was something; and before it 
was ten o’clock she overheard him whis- 
per to Big Jim: “If you don’t mind, old 
fellow, I’m going to quit; had a beastly 
head when I came and it’s a lot worse.” 

So! Sally felt like a detective herself. 
It must be Betty 
Trowbridge’s father 
after all. A detective 
would never call Big 
Jim, “old fellow.” 

At eleven, the 
cowboy and the In- 
dian chief departed 
and the girls finished 
their masquerade 
with just Big Jim , 
for umpire at the un- Y om 
masking. But when x 
the time came to 
decide, he shook his head, “Just can’t 
make up my mind tonight—want to 
think it over. Suppose you give me until 
tomorrow. Then we'll have a special 
ceremony and present the prize to the 
winner. You see, you’re all so captivat- 
ing that it’s tough on a single man to 
have to choose.” 

It was midnight when they straggled 
up to bed—leaving Big Jim waving them 
gallantly upstairs. Sally sighed with re- 
lief as she opened the door of her room 
and went in alone—Kay had gone on for 
some last words with Betty. Nothing 
had happened. Big Jim’s fears and pre- 
cautions and her own tense excitement 
had been for nothing. 

Switching on the lights, Sally looked 
down at her nosegay and found it sadly 
wilted. “Ill put it right in water. I’m 
going to keep it as long as I can. Oh, 
dear, I wish I could keep it forever to 
remember this heavenly time.” She said 
it to herself as she crossed the room to 
the bathroom where she knew she would 
find a glass for her precious flowers. 

And then—something happened. Luck 
and vanity made her stop for an instant 
in front of the mirror on the bathroom 
door, that swung outward and was half 
opened. She wanted to see how well the 
buckled shoes looked on her trim little 
feet. But, as her eyes dropped to the 
floor, it was not only the reflection of 
her own feet she saw. It was another 
pair, indistinct and just about eight feet 
away that caught her eye and made her 
stiffen with a quick, cold fear. There 
in the bathroom, back of the shower 





curtain, a man was hiding. It was his 
shoes that barely showed under the dead 
white of the cotton cloth. 

Softly Sally closed the door—and for 
additional safety she stood with her 
back against it. If only the latch or 
key had been on her side! Then wait- 
ing an instant to be sure that her voice 
was quite steady she called, loud—very 
loud. “Oh, girls! I’ve had an inspiration. 
Let’s not go to bed yet. Come on in and 
I'll tell you a story.” 

Kay, almost at the door, shouted the 
word on to the girls in their rooms and 
in no time every one of them came flock- 
ing in, overjoyed at spinning out the 
fun a little longer. Sally, rigid inside 
but as calm outside as Big Jim Weldon 
himself might have been, marshaled the 
gay band where she wanted it, a close, 
intimate circle about the hearth. Then 
she seated herself, 
back against the 
wall, right where 
Big Jim had said the 
tubing ran with the 
wires down to the 
library. “Oh, I hope 
he’s right there 
where he said he 
would be,” Sally 
thought fervently; 
while she said aloud, 
“I'm going to tell 
you a true story—a 
story about my _ great-grandmother— 
whose very dress and buckles I’ve been 
wearing tonight.” 

As Sally Baker told the story her mind 
grew clearer, her nerves steadier. She 
knew what she was going to do—if only 
it worked right and sounded natural. 
Everything depended on that—it must 
seem natural. The story was of the 
Cherry Valley section and close to the 
time of the terrible massacre. Swiftly 
she drew the picture of the almost iso- 
lated little cabin where her great-grand- 
mother had lived near the old post-road 
to Albany, and of the fear everywhere 
of the Indians uprising under the British. 
She told of the secret store chamber 
built under the earth of the cabin, where 
arms and ammunition were stored and 
where men took turns sleeping, on guard 
every night. This chamber led out of 
the under-chimney; the very bricks of 
the hearth covered a portion of it. Here, 
on the night of the story two men were 
sleeping, Sally’s great-grandfather and a 
neighbor. 

The children were in bed in the loft, 
and Sally’s great-grandmother drew her 
wheel to the fire to finish spinning for 
the day. A sharp galloping of hoofs 
away on the post road brought her wits 
to a quick realization of danger. The 
hoof-beats stopped and she could hear 
a soft padding sound and a low calling 
of voices; the men had turned off, into 
the lane leading to the house. She went 
on with her spinning, every nerve taut. 
They were in the house in no time, seven 
British soldiers and an officer, with two 
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men outside to hold the horses and keep 
watch. Swiftly questions and answers 
shot back and forth—where was her 
husband? In Albany, trading. Who was 
in the house? Just the children, asleep 
in the loft. A man was sent up the 
ladder to look, and reported that just 
the children were there—and sleeping. 
Then came the order for supper—they 
wanted plenty—and at once. The great- 
grandmother quickly dropped the heavy 
poker as she stirred the coals, and filled 
the skillet with ashes. So she had to wash 
the bacon, and beat the skillet hard 
against the firedogs to knock out the 
ashes. “Like this,” said Sally, “to warn 
the sleeping men in the chamber below.” 

Whereupon Sally took up the poker 
and beat hard against the andirons. 

“Don’t!” said Kay; “you'll wake the 
house.” 

“All right,” said Sally, and she went 
on with her story. But she held the poker 
rigidly in front of her and tapped with 
a quick gentle tap against the hearth. 
Dash dash, dot dash, dash dot; dot dot, 
dash dot; dash, dot dot dot ... “Man in 
bathroom,” tapped Sally. Was she get- 
ting it right? And all the time she went 
on with the story, very slowly, of course. 

Sally’s own ears were cocked for some 
sound below. It came at last, an answer- 
ing tapping on the wall, close beside 
her. Sally listened breathlessly: “Dash 
dash dot, dot, dash; dash dash dash, dot 
dot dash, dash . . . “Get out in five 
minutes,” Sally read. 

“That was funny,” said Betty Trow- 
bridge. “It sounded like a mouse in the 
walls.” 

“It’s the steam pipes,” said Kay. 
“They often click that way.” 


“It sounded to me as if someone was | 


doing it intentionally,” Mildred Browne 
looked at Sally. 

But Sally went on excitedly with the 
story. She must spin it out to last for 
five more minutes. She must give Big 


Jim time to warn the detectives. So she | 


told how her grandmother had held the 
Britishers there for half an hour, and 
how, as they were riding away down the 
road, there came a band of armed home- 
steaders. They had taken them prisoners 
with hardly a shot fired and not one of 
the Americans wounded. 

“Splendid!” shouted Kay. “Some 
grandmother,” this from Polly Prescott, 
the banker’s daughter. “Come,” said 
Sally, ““Kay and I are going to see you 
all to your rooms. Maybe we'll see you 
off to bed. Anyway—let’s march along 
to our goodnight round.” 

Linking arms they moved slowly out 
of the room. Down the hallway went 
the band singing softly, while even more 
softly, up the stairs back of them, came 
Big Jim Weldon, alone, something steely 
bright flashing in one hand. “Goodnight 
—goodnight. 


Time sounds a warning call. 
Sweet rest descends to all...” 

The voices sang to the end of the hall- 
way and died out behind the closing 
door. But at last the girls were all safe 
in bed and Sally and Kay back in their 
room. Sally went in first, wondering if 
there would be anything out of place 

(Continued on page 44) 
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SHORT time ago a business 

man, happily married and the 

father of two children, showed 
signs of failing health. A searching 
examination revealed tuberculosis. He 
was ordered to give up his business 
immediately and go to a sanatorium for 
proper treatment and care. 


An uncle of the young man was greatly 
shocked when he heard the report. He 
asked for the evidence. They handed 
him x-ray photographs which showed 
that his nephew's lungs were seriously 
affected. The uncle asked permission to 
show the photographs to his own doctor. 


When that doctor saw the photographs 
he said, “The right thing was 
done. Your nephew will prob- 
ably get well. Now, what have 
you done for the man’s family, 
especially the children? Have 
they been examined? You have 
no time to lose. While tubercu- 
losis may not have made any 
serious inroads on their health 
as yet, it is hardly conceivable 
that his wife and children are 
entirely free from infection.” 
Every child who at any age has 
had prolonged exposure to tuber- 
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This year there will be a great forward 
step in the battle against tuberculosis. Ef- 
forts will be made to protect “the others” 
—the family and friends of the stricken 
person—even before the signs of tuber- 
culosis show themselves, but while the 
disease may be latent. 


Organizations for the prevention of tu- 
berculosis—national, state and local— 
will warn people of the infection which 
may follow living in the same household 
or associating with one who has tuber- 


— 














The “Left-behinds” 
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culosis should have an immediate, thor- 
ough physical examination, especially 
including the tuberculin tests and x-ray 
photographs, to determine whether or 
not active or latent disease is present. 
While tuberculosis usually attacks the 
lungs, it may attack any part of the 
body—eyes, ears, nose, throat, glands, 
joints, bones or vital organs. 


It is now believed that many cases of 
tuberculosis in adults are the direct re- 
sult of infection in childhood. The 
germs may have been taken into the 
body when the person was very young 
and have remained dormant for many 
years. 


Boys and girls, apparently 
healthy, may have latent tuber- 
culosis, without a sign of infec- 
tion—nocough, nolossof weight, 
good color. But years later, when 
some extra strain is put upon the 
body, the symptoms appear— 
loss of weight, persistent cough, 
“indigestion” and fatigue. 
When every child is properly 
fortified against the ravages of 
tuberculosis, the final victory 
over this deadly enemy will be 
in sight, 
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culosis. Their action-inspiring slogan, 
“Early discovery—Early recovery,” will 
he displayed on billboards, car cards and 
banners all over the country. 


By checking tuberculosis in its earliest 

stages, before the germs have had time to 

destroy bone or tissue, tens of thousands 

of lives can be saved. Send for the Metro- 

pee booklet,49X—“*Tuberculosis”’. 
t will be mailed free on request. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
— 





NEW YORK 
Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 





Then you'll want to read “Why Do I Take Music Lessons?”, in May 
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SHANTYWELL 


A camp for Junior Girls on Long Pond near 
Lake Mahopac, Putnam County, New York 





THE aim of the camp is to provide a 
healthy and happy summer with instruc- 
tion in the fundamentals of good camping, 
simple diet, plenty of milk, fresh vege- 
tables, sleep and relaxation. 


The camp is directed by Dolores Davis 
Kelly, a Girl Scout Leader of Pelham, and 
an experienced camp director. Assisting 
her will be a staff of college women who 
have been in camp with Mrs. Kelly for 
from three to five years. 


Each camper will have the personal care 
and attention of Mrs. Kelly and the camp 
nurse. 


Camp houses—Sanitary Plumbing—Sun 
Baths—Nature Lore—Crafts—Dramat- 
ics—Red Cross Swimming instruction. 


For information address Mrs. J. S. Kerry; 
Pelham Manor, N. Y. Telephone Pelham 0184. 














Nary a traffic cop! 


You’ve watched soft fleecy clouds in a blue sky, 
and wished you could drift upon a cloud bank. 
Floating over cool quiet waters in an Old Town 
Canoe is about as near as you can come to realiz- 
ing that delightful day-dream. No bit of errant 
thistledown could rest more lightly on the stream. 


Get away from the dusty road! Enjoy the 
relaxation of canoeing in an Old Town. Old 
Town Canoes have the grace and beauty of real 
Indian lineage. Easy to handle, and perfectly 
balanced. Priced as low as $67. From dealer or 
factory. 

Write today for free catalog. It shows and 
prices many light, water-tight models. Paddling, 
sailing and square-stern canoes, extra-safe Sponson 
models, dinghies and sturdy family boats. Also 
speedy craft for outboard motors—racing step 
planes and hydroplanes. Old Town Canoe Co., 

994 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine, 


‘Old Town Canoes” 
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So That is What 
Happened to Sally 


(Continued from page 43) 
that might arouse Kay’s suspicion. But 
there was nothing that she could see. 

Until morning Sally lay in her little 
bed, rigid; asking herself a thousand 
and one questions, listening for noises 
that never came. It was morning be- 
fore she dropped asleep, exhausted, and 
she was sleeping so soundly that Kay had 
to shake her hard to awaken her at noon. 

“For pity sakes, wake up, Sally!” the 
voice came through what seemed to 
Sally layers and layers of thick fog. 
“Breakfast or luncheon or whatever you 
call it at this time of day is all ready.” 

So Sally pulled herself out of bed 
and somehow got 
dressed and down- 
stairs, feeling her- 
self very shaky 
and low in_ her 
mind. Everybody 
was eating when 
she got down. At 
the head of the 
table sat Big Jim, 
one hand in a sling 
—he'’d helped 
Saunders move 
back some of the 
heavy furniture 
and sprained a 
wrist, he explained 
to Sally with a 
cautious wink. At 
the other end of 
the table sat Bet- 
ty’s father in his 
right clothes and 
looking a very different sort of person 
from the night before. Across his face 
was a long piece of sticking plaster. He 
explained that he had shaved carelessly 
that morning. 

Sally noticed also that the house- 
keeper was serving them. No butler, no 
maid. Were they part of the mystery 
of last night? And every time she looked 
at Mr. Trowbridge she wondered afresh 
at finding his eyes so calm and benevo- 
lent. Could a mask make all that dif- 
ference? Once she couldn’t help asking: 

“Honestly, Mr. Trowbridge, were you 
really the Hindu juggler, last night?” 
and he had answered with a quick 
humorous look at Jim Weldon, “I cer- 
tainly was supposed to be just that,” 
and then he and Big Jim had laughed 
uproariously. 

That afternoon Big Jim drew Sally 
into the library, and put her once more 
in the big chair by the fire. 

“Well, we got ’em, Sally!” he said. 

“Did we really?” 


International 


quarters, 670 


An International 
Camp the 
Tell Your Captazn! 


Has your captain heard 
Camp for 
and Brown Owls to be held from the 
first to the tenth of July at Bierville, the head. put on 
Seine et Oise, France? 
gates from each country may go, and 
any captain wishing to attend from 
this country should be recommended 
by her local council or her commu- 
nity committee. Names of applicants 
must be forwarded to Mrs. Lyman 
Delano, Chairman of the Girl Scout 
International Committee before May 
first. Address her at National Head- and she had sat 
Lexington 
And write soon! 


New York, N. Y. 


then I got your Morse code and signaled 
back for you to give me five minutes. 
I knew you would know why.” 

Sally nodded. 

“IT went for Trowbridge first—in- 
tended sending him to get the other men 
while I made for your room. That was 
where I came across the beginning of it. 
I found Trowbridge’s room empty, his 
costume flung all over. By some stroke 
of luck I looked in his closet, and there 
he was, bound up like a Christmas 
turkey. There was no time to look after 
him then. I ran for the men on guard 
below and gave them some orders.” 

‘But who—who got Mr. Trowbridge?” 

“Torchy Dona- 
ghue—the head of 
the gang, a notori- 
ous criminal and 
best safe 
cracker in this 
country. He got 
about the Trowbridge while 

Captains he was dressing; 

knocked him over 
Only six dele- his costume and 
came down to din- 
ner himself.” 

“Gracious! 
Sally felt suddenly 
cold all over. Then 
she had been right 
about those eyes; 


” 


Avenue, next to a famous 


criminal at dinner. 
Wouldn’t the boys 
be excited when she told them! 

“That’s why he excused himself and 
got off to bed early. And like an old 
simpleton I never saw through it.” 

Jim smiled and continued: “I bolted 
for your bathroom as soon as the men 
were on guard. I had my automatic, 
but it occurred to me Id be rather in 
the way, there in the doorway, if the 
thief heard me and fired first. So I had 
an inspiration—picked up the down quilt 
on one of the beds, held it in front of 
me with my free hand and threw it as 
I swung open the door. I think it saved 
my life for he shot on the instant. The 
bullet grazed my hand and the impact of 
the soft quilt knocked him out for a 
quick second shot. I was bigger than he 
was and I just jumped on him. That’s 
about all there was to it.” 

“Did he get the jewels?” 

“Loaded up with them.” 

“But why—why was he in our bath- 
room?” 

Big Jim Weldon chuckled again. “I’m 





“Three of them: the butler, the thief 
and the parlor-maid—all working to- 
gether.” 

Then he chuckled and asked, “Want 
to know all about it, eh? Well, here’s 
the whole of the story: I’d taken off my 


going to let you into the family secret. 
Only, first of all, you must promise to 
keep it—no word to the girls.” 

“Promise—on my honor!” 

“Come along, then.” 

Big Jim led her upstairs to her room 


For Campers and Travelers ~~ 
Camps require marking of personal belongings. Travelers 
also know the wisdom of easy identification of wear- 
ables. Both campers and travelers acknowledge CASH’S 





NAMES to be the neatest, safest, most economical 
means of marking clothing and linen. They ide ontify 
the owner as well as his clothes. Order from your dealer 


oa J. & J. CASH, Inc. | togs and put on a bathrobe and was and into the bathroom. He gathered up 
... 39th St. right here, feeling uncomfortably drow- the curtain of the shower bath and 
pb pl eg Ta 3 South Norwalk, Conn. | cy when your warning signal came handed it to Sally to keep out of his 


9 Gray St., Oana, ( Ont. 
ecto ne encnene ameter Rime overtone eesinon 





through. I was all ears in a second— _ way. Then, with the blade of a penknife 





An uncanny light, a a mine, midnight, unfriendly men—would you face these horrors?— 
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he ran down the almost hidden crack 
. between a line of the Dutch tiles in the 
wainscoting and, to Sally’s amazement, 
a solid mass of them swung open like 
a door, revealing a low, deep steel safe. 
Without a word, Big Jim swung the com- 
bination, opened drawer after drawer in- 














d side and showed Sally the mass of 
" jewelry, silver and valuable papers in- 
side. “If it hadn’t happened that the 
safe had not been used for years and 
the bearings were stiff, Torchy would 
os have been gone before you found him. 
og “But how did he know where it was? 
+ It’s the last place in the world I should 
oa think a thief would look for a safe.” 
7 “That’s why Uncle James had it put 
- here in the greatest secrecy. The story 
1 must have leaked through Reilly—the 
rs foreman my uncle employed. He has a 
‘d son who hasn’t amounted to much. I 
= believe we'll find when the case comes 
up for trial that his father told him 
» something long ago and, with the news- 
ol papers full of Uncle James’ homecom- 
a ing, he remembered about the safe and 
id sold the secret to this gang of crooks.” 
re That night they gathered again in the 
‘is big hall, around the fire, for what Jim 
.. Weldon called “the big celebration.” 
ite He conducted it and began by being ‘6B P ul?? 
g; very solemn and ended by being very e repare for SWIMMING 
er dramatic. “I am going to make two 
on awards—one for bravery and one for > r . _ 
ad the most appropriate ri Mo worn at PIONEERING : WOODCRAFT 
n- the masquerade. But first of all I am CAMP FIRES : PAGEANTS : FUN 


going to tell you a story—just as excit- 
ing and true a story as the one Sally 


ly told you last night.” 
= So the girls heard for the first time 
ht the story of the attempted robbery and 

















3) the catching of the thief. And Sally 
sat listened and felt almost uncomfortable. 
Tp : y . ’ e 
lus Then Jim Weldon turned to Sally. The National Girl Scout Camp 
er. “You wore your grandmother’s dress 
* wee . = = — a 2» where Girl Scouts gather from all over 
: well, e said. “sou have shown e ee . ea _ vs - 
il came conten an the deeued. That lo vie the country for adve nture sin Girl Scout- 
id I know that everyone here will agree ing. Situated in the hills of Westchester 
with me that the award for the most County, thirty miles from New York. 
ed fitting, the most becoming costume goes 
en to you, Sally Baker. It gives me great te a eae ee 
ic, honor to present it.” He made a pro- OPEN FROM Jt NE 29th - Al GUST 30th 
in found bow and pinned upon Sally’s dress FOR GIRL SCOUTS ONLY 
he a little circle of sapphires and pearls. RATES: ; : ; 
ad All Sally could say, was “Oh!” $15 reek For detailed information, address 
lt “Now for the second award.” Big Jim g . MISS ELIN LINDBERG. C vl 
of took out of his pocket a small velvet for the season of panes aie pail ace " 7,Camp! anager 
as case. “For Sally’s bravery in protecting nine weeks, $125 670 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
ed the jewels I feel that it is only right 
he that something belonging to Kay’s and 
of my Aunt Lucy should go to Sally. I he he ‘: 
a know my uncle would feel the same. So, Camp Merrywol 12-18 KUM-AGEN 
he here is one very small remembrance 130 Acres near Winthrop, Maine 
it’s from the safe she guarded so well.” KAMP 


A Camp for Girls 
Swimming—aAll camp ac- 
tivities—horseback _ rid- 
ing—Girl Scout Troop 


Big Jim Weldon put out his hand and 
drew Sally to her feet, then opening the 
box he slipped something deftly over 











th- her wrist. When Sally saw what it was ee MARJORIE 8. KIRK - cnggeattaad informe- 
ie abs pode — me 2011 S. State St. Syracuse, N. Y. ion— 

she was beyond speech. For Big Jim ‘ oni LUTHERA SEYMOUR 

m Weldon had given her Aunt Lucy’s 18404 Dixie Highway 


Homewood, IIl. 





et. watch, and Sally had wanted a watch 7 4) 

to more than anything else in the world. ARBU i |B 
“You'll take care of it,” smiled Jim. 

“On my honor!” laughed Sally, chok- A camp for girls on beautiful Arbutus Lake, Grand RYN AFON 

















: — " Traverse County, Michigan. 15th Season. Land and 

ing as she laughed. W aay Bass Canoe Trips Woodcraft and Nature 12th Season 
om That night she went to bed with both en, ee er Sea ROOSEVELT, WISCONSIN 

. Enrollmen mited. r bookle e to ® 
uP treasures under her pillow; and the last Edith A. Steere, Packard Road, Ann Arbor, Mich, For Girls 7-19. All Land and Water 
inc thing she remembered saying to herself Sports. Kentucky Saddle Horses. Riding taught 
his hef A , ft 1 s — BE AN ASSISTANT EDITOR! by West Point Officers. Staff of 40 College 
1S veTore she dropped oi to sleep was: If you go on a camping trip or an overnight hike, be sure : 

ife “SG h , that h; d Sally!” and write THE AMERICAN GirL about it! And send|*‘Women. Booklet. Lotta A. Broadbridge, 1001 
are o—that was what happened—to Sa y: pictures, too. We want them for the magazine. E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 





Jane had to. Read her thrilling adventure in “The Light Over El Gigante”—in May 
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Wil / you tracle 


a bows minutes i a 


MAN O' WARK 
MIDDY? 





One of these smart middies will be siven to every girl 
who gets two new subscriptions for The AMERICAN OIRL 


You will need plenty of white middies this time of the year. The hiking season is here. The cal= 


endar says that the camping season is just around the corner. $o what could be better news 


than this offer of one of these fine MAN O’WAR Middies, free, to add to your needed supply? 


MAN O'WAR is the most popular middy among Girl Scouts. They like its good style, its 
trim fit, its fine tailoring. You can have one of these becoming middies in snow=white 
Super Jean as illustrated above by just getting two of your friends to subscribe to 


The American Girl. Two new subscriptions. A few minutes work. And this smart midd 
J p yY 
is yours. Isn't that an easy way to get a new MAN O’WAR Middy? 


Put on your hat now. Hike to the nearest prospect in your town. Get her to sign up. Get one 


more. Fill out the coupon. And it’s good for one of the finest middies an outdoor girl can wear. 


AMERICAN GIRL MAGAZINE 
670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $3.00 for two one-year subscriptions to the American Girl Magazine, starting immediately tor 








which I am entitled to one white Super Jean MAN O’WAR Middy size... 2... Send middy to: 

Name Address ee eee ee 
The two new subscribers are: 

Name ’ Address : a 
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Carmella Commands 


(Continued from page 9) 
entered her waiting car to be driven 
from the old east end slowly through 
the business district to the newer west 
side. 

“Dixon,” she suddenly asked of the 
chauffeur, “did anybody ever ‘smile 
down’ at you?” 

“Mostly the people who tip you do 
that, Mrs. Barrington,” said Dixon. 

“Oh, I see! And do you like it, 
Dixon?” 

“If they tip big enough, I can stand 
it, as long as I’m driving. But when. I 
get through—” 

“You mean you're not going to be a 
chauffeur always?” 

“Not always, ma’am. Of course not.” 

“T see. What then?” 

“Nobody’s going to tip me, ma’am. 
I'll charge ’em and they'll pay. And if 
they act superior, I’m going to—” 
Dixon’s mouth set. 

“IT see what you mean, Dixon,” said 
Mrs. Barrington thoughtfully. 


CHAPTER II 
A Badge is Official 


Carmella, meanwhile, had come run- 
ning to the yellow cottage on Cedar 
Street, a dingy cottage with a ten-foot 
depth of front yard and room for grapes 
in back. It was in marked contrast to 
the square-front tenements on both 
sides and across the street, and Carmella 
reveled in the feeling of glorious supe- 
riority a one-family house gave her. 

Before she had turned the corner she 
had known what to prepare for. A gray- 
clad young man, speaking 


She had heard of plain clothes men. 
“Nothing like it,” said the stranger. 
“Then show me a badge. If you're 

official, you got a badge.” The man 

pulled open his coat and showed 

a nickel badge. Carmella inspected 

it carefully. “That’s all right!” she 

said. “Now what do you want to 
know?” 

“How many folks are there in this 
family over twenty-one?” said Mr. 
Stephens. 

“Not a one only dad,” said Carmella. 
“And mother,” she added. The official 
thereupon took from Carmella the neces- 
sary facts concerning Tommaso Coletta, 
contractor, and his wife, Maria; Mrs. 
Coletta glaring heavily the while. 

As the young man went out through 
the yellow gate she turned to Carmella, 
saying in Italian, her only language: 
“Why were you over to the House, vou 
runaway?” 

“They sent for me.” 

“What for?” 

“To ask questions.” 

“How often have I told you not to 
go over to the House without you ask?” 

*‘Aw, Mother, forget it!” 

“Forget it, shall I? Forget it? Listen, 
girl! You mind me or you get hurt. 
Come with me!” She laid a heavy hand 
on Carmella’s arm, starting for the 
door. 

“You lick me again and I forget 
English!” screamed Carmella. This was 
a new threat she had lately evolved, 
and it frightened her mother. 

“Oh-ho! You forget English, do you? 
Then I bet your father he make 
you remember. I tell him when he 
comes home tonight.” 








English; Maria Coletta, 
Carmella’s mother, highly 
angry and shouting Ital- 
ian. Neighbors gathered 
around the yellow gate. 
When Carmella arrived 
the argument had reached 
high C. She rushed to her 
mother’s side and faced 
the stranger. 

“Say,” she cried in 
English, “cut the comedy. 
What do you want with 
m’ mother?” Mrs. Coletta 
glanced proudly at the 
assembled _ neighbors. 
Perhaps she was helpless 
in the face of English 
speech, but she had a 
daughter! And such a 








“Oh, cara madre, don’t 
tell dad.” 

“Ah-ha! Maybe you 
like it not that I tell him. 
Then what about it that 
you forget English?” 

“Gee, Mother! I'll re- 
member.” 

“tll bet you do,” said 
Mrs. Coletta. Mother and 
daughter went into the 
yellow cottage together, 
but they were a thousand 
years apart. 

Tommaso was late in 
his home-coming _ that 
night, and Carmella 
studied his mood closely. 
There was still a ques- 
tion in her mind whether 








daughter! Her Carmella! 

“Who are you, kid?” demanded the 
stranger, taken by complete surprise. 

‘I’m the talking member of this firm, 
Mr. Smarty,” said Carmella. “I pay the 
taxes and the graft and I know Tim 
O'Neil, the big cop down at head- 
quarters!” 

“Well, you’re some kid, all right.” 

“Miss Coletta is my name,” said Car- 
mella. 

“Yeh! Miss Coletta. All I’m doing is 
to collect poll tax figures. Who’s your 
dad? Id like to have a word with him.” 

“Are you a cop?” asked Carmella. 


Pe Srasifer 


her mother would tell 
him that she had disobeyed. Carmella 
was afraid of him—and he was the only 
individual in the world of whom she was 
afraid. She did not know that he also 
was afraid of her; that he was afraid 
of all his English-chattering children. 
Carmella knew that her command 
of the speech of the country gave her 
an advantage over her mother. In a 
vague way she felt that it did over her 
father. But Tommaso Coletta was not 
so easily bluffed as was his wife. 
He mingled more with men and affairs. 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Carmella Commands 


(Continued from page 47) 


Carmella had watched her father 
come down the street and turn into 
the yard. He was tired—she could tell 
by his walk. A bullet wound he had 
received in the war never troubled him 
except when he was tired, then it gave 
him a slight limp. He had come to 
America only after he had served his 
country in the war. Carmella and 
Giuseppe were only babies then. There 
had been three others since. 

“Buona sera, papa carissimo!” she 
cried at the door. The warmth of her 
greeting pleased him more than he would 
or could have told. Carmella was not 
usually demonstrative in affection. 

“Hello, piccola ragazza!” he said, 
catching her in his arms. “I hope you 
have behaved well today, innesta?” 

Before she could reply, he was call- 
ing to his wife. “Hello, Maria cara! 
Have all the little ones behaved today?” 

Carmella shot a glance at her mother. 
“Pretty well,” said the latter, after an 
instant’s hesitation. 

“That’s good! That’s good! I’m tired, 
and don’t want to have to punish any- 
body.” He went to the kitchen, washed, 
then returned to the living room and 
sat down in the morris chair. Tommaso 
especially liked two things about Amer- 
ica. He had never seen a morris chair 
before, and he found it good. Also he 
liked the money it was possible to earn 
here. 

“Carmella,” he said, “I wish to talk 
with you.” 

“Si, padre! E lanciari!’”» Tommaso 
frowned. It was a phrase like this, which, 
though slang in America, was nothing 
at all when translated literally into his 
own Neapolitan, that caused him worry. 
“Shoot it!” What did the girl mean? 
Yet that was what she had said. If only 


| he could be as glib of speech as Carmella! 


“Listen to me, Carmella.” He took out 


| a stained brown leather bill-fold and 


counted out ten one-dollar bills. “Here 
is ten dollars. It is for the payment on 
the victrola—the last payment. You 
pay it tomorrow. Then we own it. How’s 
that, Carmella?” 

“Sure!” said Carmella. “And then we 
can get a radio?” 

“Radio all’ inferno!” exclaimed Tom- 
maso. “Does radio speak Italian, I ask 
you?” 

“All right, all right, Dad! And anyway, 
I can listen over to Nick’s.” 

“Over where?” Tommaso was at once 
alert. “Nicole Pieri?” 

“Sure, dad! Across the street. He’s a 
lively kid. And his radio’s a wonder!” 

“So that is another thing for me to 
talk to you about. One is pay for the 
victrola tomorrow. That is one thing. 
Then this Nicole Pieri. He is not so 
good a boy. I do not like that you should 
like him.” 

“Oh, sul-lush!” 

“What is it you say, Carmella mia? 
‘Sul-lush!” i 

“T mean, Dad, that Nick is all right. 
He’s a good kid. Just lively, that’s all. 
He’s the boy Mr. Carroll, the principal 
down to the school, got to do every- 
thing for him last year. He likes Nick.” 
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“Is there school tomorrow, Car- 
mella?” her father asked suddenly. 

“Sure not! It’s Saturday, isn’t it?” 

“I thought so. Then I wish you to 
talk for me, out at our land in Green- 
dale. It is good land. They want to buy 
it. We have two lots, side by side, which 
these men would buy.” 

“Who are the men, Dad?” 

“Men that I have met,” he answered, 
shortly. Then, turning to Maria, he ex- 
plained: “Mr. Hastings and Mr. Rich- 
mond—these two want to buy land 
which I own. Carmella goes with me 
tomorrow to talk to 
them about it.” 

The instant break- 
fast was finished the 
next morning, Car- 
mella dashed from 
the house on her er- 
rand. A few minutes 
before ten she was 
back, and handed a 
receipt to Tommaso. 
“It is ours! It is 
ours! It is ours!” 
she shouted, dashing 
to the victrola and 
inserting a record. The strains of Catch 
’Em and Kill ’Em Politely were unwind- 
ing themselves from the disc as a knock 
on the front door announced visitors. 
Carmella was there. 

“Yes!” she said in response to the 
caller’s question. “This is Mr. Coletta’s 
house. He’ll be right out. Just a minute!” 

In her excitement she slammed the 
door in the visitor’s face, and shouted 
for Tommaso. The latter, looking 
through the window, saw Mr. Richmond 
sitting in the machine and Mr. Hastings, 
meditatively rubbing his nose, on the 
sidewalk. 

“Vou tell me what they say; you tell 
them what I say; that is all,” com- 
manded Tommaso as they walked toward 
the yellow gate. 

“Morning!” said Carmella. “Dad says 
I'll interpret for him.” 

Both men bowed gravely. 

Carmella climbed into the rear seat 
with her father, and the three men and 
girl rolled easily through the suburbs 
into the region of open spaces and oc- 
casional bungalows. Presently Tommaso 
nodded and pointed to an open field 
across the road and said: “That is mine.” 

“That’s his land,” said Carmella, in 
English. 

The four got 
cement highway. 

“You said four thousand for it?” Mr. 
Hastings asked. 

Tommaso looked at Carmella, who re- 
peated in Italian, “Si!” he said. 

“Si means ‘Yes’!” said Carmella, 
solemnly. 

“But,” said Mr. Hastings, “we can 
buy better land a mile beyond for hali 
that.” Carmella translated. 

“Do so, then,” said Tommaso. 

“What'd he say?” demanded both 
men, turning to Carmella in their eager- 
ness. 

“He said it was a grand little old 
idea of yours and to skip to it,” said she. 

“Oh!” For a moment the two men 
consulted, walking slowly away. Car- 
mella heard them use the name Barring- 





out and crossed the 





ton, and listened eagerly to every word. 
“He said to get it, up to twice its 
value,” she heard Mr. Richmond say. 
“It’s his funeral. He overlooked this 
plot. And he’s got to have it.” 
Carmella turned to her father, her 
mind racing madly through this new 
idea. She did not understand all, but 
she realized that for some reason her 
father’s lots were in a key position. 
“Listen, Dad!” she exclaimed. “Don’t 
sell. You deal with Mr. Barrington, the 
big real estate man. It is he who 
really wants your lots, so go to him.” 
Tommaso hesi- 
tated. So often Car- 
mella actually did 
know more than he. 
But this was a big- 
ger matter. In such 
an affair he must de- 
cide. “I brought you 
here to interpret,” 
he said. “That is all. 
When it is to de- 
cide, I will do it.” 
The 


mella. “Tell 
Mr. Hastings, 


your 
“that we 


father,” 
know he is holding us up. But tell him 
we will stand for it. We will pay the 
four thousand.” 

Carmella turned to her father, half- 
choking with quick determination. If her 


said 


she, Kid 


father would not win, then 
Kate, would win it for him. 

“They say,’—and this is what Car- 
mella told Tommaso—‘that four thou- 
sand dollars is too much. They will give 
you three thousand five hundred. It is 
not enough, padre mio. Tell them five 
thousand.” 

“But why should I say five if four 
is too much? I will stick to four. Tell 
them again my price. They pay it 
or I do not sell.” 

“What’s that?” asked Mr. Hastings. 

“My dad says you make him sick. 
You wait and talk instead of say what 
vou will do. While you talk over there, 
his price goes up. His price it is now five 
thousand. And if you talk more, it is 
six thousand.” 

The two men glanced at each other, 
and Mr. Richmond’s eye seemed to 
droop in a code that his companion 
seemed to understand. Carmella had new 
courage. 

“Listen, Miss Kate,” said Mr. Hast- 
ings. “Tell your father that he can’t 
rob us. We'll offer him five thousand 
and that’s final.” 

Carmella turned to her father and 
talked volubly. She explained that the 
two were trying to rob him, and 
that they offered only four thousand, 
although she had heard them say the 
land was worth twice that. Tommaso 
spoke fervently. He declared that any- 
one who tried to rob him should be 
put in jail, and could do no business 
with him till time should be no more. 

Carmella turned to the two men: “My 
dad, he say six thousand now, and you 
pay his price now or you do not buy.” 

“Listen, kid,” said Mr. Richmond, 
taking a roll of bills from his pocket. 
“You tell your dad five thousand flat. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Carmella Commands 


(Continued from page 49) 
That’s the limit. But here’s a hundred 
extra dollars, for you yourself, to spend 
as you like, to bind the bargain.” 

Carmella waved her hand, and spoke 
quickly to Tommaso. “Now he tries to 
bribe me to get you to accept his price. 
Do you see? They want your land be- 
cause Mr. Barrington must have it for 
his plans.” 

Tommaso grew angry at the situation. 
These two Americans trying to beat him 
down! And the more angry he grew, the 
faster he talked. “And tell them,” he 
added, at the end of a long harangue, 
“that they can pay my price of four 
thousand or they can vai al diavolo.” 

Carmella turned calmly to the two 
men, though her heart was beating 
wildly. This was the first time she had 
ever deceived her father. And it was 
all beyond her years. But—she could not 
see these men cheat him. The thought 
gave her courage. 

“My dad says you try to rob him. 
Do you wish to pay seven thousand?” 

“We do not!” exclaimed Mr. Hastings. 

“Very good,” said Carmella. “Then 
take us home.” 

In grim silence the four drove back 
to Cedar Street. Carmella was silent 
because her conscience troubled her. But 
she knew Mrs. Barrington. And Mrs. 
Barrington was human. No doubt Mr. 
Barrington was, too. And she knew that 
lots in Greendale were worth more today 
than they were worth yesterday. And 
that they would be worth more to- 
morrow. 

On arriving home from school on 
Monday afternoon, Carmella found an 
unexpected message asking her to go to 
Hope House again. She was surprised at 
it, and yet, deep in her heart, she had 
known that she would see Mrs. Barring- 
ton again soon. 

“I’m glad you could come, Kate,” 
said Mrs. Barrington, as Carmella en- 
tered. “I wanted to have a talk with you.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Barring- 
ton. And what is it?” 

“You know you said 
the other day that I was 
‘high hat!’” 

“Yes, Mrs. Barring- 
ton. I remember that.” 

“Take your own 
mother, now. How was I 
‘high hat’ to her?” 

“T dont know, Mrs. 
Barrington.” 

“Yet you know that I 
was, in some manner?” 

“My mother, she did not 
like it. Other women they do not [’ke it.” 

“But,” said Mrs. Barrington, honestly 
bewildered, “don’t they want to be 
helped?” 

Carmella jumped to her feet. “Help!” 
she cried. “What help? You try to teach 
my mother what she already knows. You 
can’t teach my mother. She could teach 
you. She don’t know maybe American. 
But she knows to sew. She know lace. 
She could teach you lace in return for 
you teach her American. But you think 
we know nothing. You only smile down.” 





For a moment Mrs. Barrington was 
stunned by this outbreak from the small, 
defiant figure. Never, so far as she knew, 
had any human being ever dared to 
speak to her like that. Her own children 
—-she started as she thought of them in 
contrast to this strange creature of Little 
Italy. Margaret, thirteen. Just Carmella’s 
age. Margaret was willful, but original 
—never! And John, aged fifteen, walked 
a sullen way of his own. For a brief, 
bewildered instant Mrs. Barrington 
wished that she too had a child who 
could speak like that, and who could 
be taught not to. 

Carmella, too, was thinking. She 
panted in her excitement, like the win- 
ner of a hurdle race. Quickly she was 
ashamed, and she was frightened. Was 
not Mrs. Barrington the wife of the 
man who wanted her father’s land? 

Mrs. Barrington interrupted her rac- 
ing thoughts. “Carmella,” she began, her 
poise recovered and again smiling, “tell 
me how to get your mother interested 
in the class once more. Would your 
mother come if I asked her to teach me 
to make lace?” 

“Maybe! I don’t know. Maybe, if 
you act as if you really want to learn 
instead of pretend to.” 

“Then please tell her that I want to 
learn. I really do. And Kate—” Mrs. 
Barrington had a sudden inspiration. 
“Kate, I'd like it ever so much if you 
would come over to my house some day 
for luncheon. Will you? Please?” 

Carmella turned in amazement. Here 
was a new note in Mrs. Barrington’s 
voice. It sounded like human being to 
human being. 

“Could you come Saturday?” asked 
Mrs. Barrington, adding: “If your 
mother is willing.” 

“T’ll ask Mother.” 

“Then let’s drive around now.” 

Cedar Street was having thrills. Two 
days ago, a splendid touring car, with 
{wo prosperous looking men, had stopped 
at the Coletta cottage. 
Today, a heavy sedan, 
with uniformed chauf- 
feur, stopped at the same 
yellow gate. And each 
time Carmella, Tom- 
maso’s kid, had emerged 
in state. 

Carmella dashed into 
the house, breathless 
“May I go? May I go? 
Say I can! Say s0, 
please, mammuzza?” she 
urged, after explaining 
her errand. 

“All right, but we'll ask Father.’ 

Carmella dashed back to the sedan. 

*Thank you ever so much, Mrs. 
Barrington, and Mother says I can go.” 

“T’ll send the machine for you,” said 
Mrs. Barrington. “About twelve-thirty.” 
As the car moved off, Carmella 
found herself rather liking Mrs. 
Barrington. 

Carmella goes to Mrs. Barrington’s next 


month and—well, you somehow expect 
things to happen to Carmella—and they do. 
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Books 
or 

Spring 

Readin 


By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


The Reader's Guide, Saturday Review of Literature 


HEN I told you last month about 

the new books in which young 
people go traveling, I did not know 
that one of the most interesting 
of these—certainly one of the most in- 
teresting to any Scout, boy or girl—was 
so near to publication. By the time that 
your magazine reaches you, Hobnails and 
Heather, by Clifton Lisle (Macmillan), 
will be in the bookshops. 

It really began when a group of Boy 
Scouts from Paoli, Pennsylvania, saw a 
movie with one of its scenes in Trafalgar 
Square, London. This is a curiously at- 
tractive part of the world; there are 
more beautiful places in London, but 
whenever the name of the city comes 
into my mind I see just one picture al- 
ways—the Nelson Column with its 
haughty lions, the low line of the Royal 
Academy’s roofs, the circling buses and 
wheeling pigeons, and off to one side the 
loveliest church in London, the white and 
weathered St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 
Anyway, this scene had its accustomed 
elfect upon one of the boys, who asked 
somewhat idly why they could not see it 
for themselves some day. Everyone fell 
in with the idea and, as it spread, every- 
one who heard about it on both sides of 
the ocean felt that here was a chance 
for a grand aid to mutual understand- 
ing. The introduction, which is by Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell, makes plain how 
heartily the boys were made to feel at 
home. Meanwhile, the boys were showing 
their new friends what Mr. Lisle calls 
“cross-section of American boyhood, 
trained to equality and teamwork by the 
precepts of Boy Scouting as practiced in 
a country troop.” Everyone helped with 
the funds for equipment, and the town 
came down to the station to see them 
off. It was the first time such an expedi- 
tion had ever been undertaken by boys. 
From Plymouth (a good place for pil- 
grims to begin) they tramped by easy 
stages to London, sleeping in tents as 
they would have done on a hike at home; 
they visited Eton and Oxford, traveled 


to Canterbury by the Pilgrim’s Way, and 
in time crossed the Channel and made 
their way to Paris. 

The book covers much territory I have 
gone over in almost as simple a fashion 
—at least on foot, though I have not 
slept in the open or cooked at a camp 
fire as these boys were actually urged 
to do on the precious lawns of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, by no less a personage 
than the Dean. “Why not?” he chuckled. 
“Why not? It'll be another nine hundred 
years before we see anything like it. 
Of course we've got to have one.” So 
they built one in a gravel pit off in one 
corner of this place that has been de- 
voted to Christian worship for sixteen 
hundred years, and when the time came 
for flint and steel, not only the Dean 
but the Mayor were present to lend 
their sanction. 

In the appendix is a detailed list of 
what the boys wore and what they took 
along or bought or hired in England for 
patrol equipment, the requirements for 
medical certificates, and the exact route 
day by day, with the weather encountered. 

If you should ask me what sort of 
book is The Rise of the Red Alders, 
by Lou Rogers (Harper), I should have 
to say that it is an animal story, for 
there is not a human being in it, and you 
are expressly told that there were none 
on this continent when the action of the 
tale took place. It is a breath-holding, 
hair-raising account of the struggle for 
supremacy between two tribes of beavers 
(one beaver being the glorious hero of 


the action) with weasels, eels, rabbits | 


and other creatures of the deep woods 
coming in as allies, spies or enemies. But 
when you find that these creatures can cook 
at camp fires and write down records and 
notices (one tavern-sign is in the beaver 
tongue with a translation in eel beneath 
it) and otherwise doing things you never 
heard of animals doing, why, then you 
realize that this is an animal story with a 
decided difference. If you have ever 
(Continued on page 52) 














Romance for the 
Early Spring 





DUSKIN 


By Grace Livingston Hill 


The romance of an attrac: 
tive business girl who had 
the courage of youth and 
who won against all ob 


stacles. $2.00 


OUT OF THE 
STORM 


By Marcia MacDonald 
This 
story by the 


absorbingly interesting 
author of “The 
Honor Girl” tells of a girl who, 
entangled in a mass of wreck- 


age, is tossed up on a strange 
bit of shore—and finds romance 
most unexpectedly. 4 Illustra- 
$1.75 


tions. 


THE STRING 
OF PEARLS 


By Hedwig Courths-Mahler 

This charming tale by one of 
Germany's best-selling romanc- 
ers, is set in the beautiful emer- 
ald foothills of 
mountains. It combines love in- 
delightful 
tion and stirring mystery in just 
$2.00 


the German 


characteriza- 


terest, 


the right proportions. 
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Read this exciting story—“Proud as Lucifer” by Kenneth Payson Kempton 
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An Attractive 
Necessity For Your 
Spring Wardrobe 



































100% PURE CAMEL HAIR 


Hand-tailored—Lined with 
Crepe-back Satin 


Sizes Sizes 
6 to 10 12 to 38 
$13.75 $19.75 





Can You Get A Spring Coat, One 
As Good As Ours, Anywhere 
Else For Double Our Price? 


Write for our 1929 Spring Catalog 


CAPTAINS 
ATTENTION! 


Ask your girls to order their 
or their friends’ coats through 
you and you will receive a 
contribution to your charity 
chest from the Revlis Manu- 
facturing Company. List your 
name with us for further in- 
formation concerning this plan. 


REVLIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
315 West 36th Street 
New York, N. Y. 








The Revlis Manufacturing 
Company is known as selling to 
the public at ACTUAL Whole. 


| sale Prices! 




















Books For Spring Reading 


(Continued from page 51) 
watched a tribe of beavers at work, even 
under the somewhat cramping conditions 
of a zoological garden (not that a beaver 
ever lets much of anything cramp him) 
you will gain such a respect for their 
uncanny knowledge and their remarkable 
methods of organization that you may 
be prepared to say, “If beavers can do 
what I know they can do, I don’t see 
why they couldn’t do anything—” and 
that is just the spirit in which to read 
this book, as it is the spirit in which to 
read Uncle Remus. 

Tracks and Trails, by Leonard Possell 
(Macmillan), is a Boy Scout publication 
that, through a story about the adven- 
tures of two boys on the Isle of Palms 
gives much valuable information about 
the trails that birds and animals leave 
behind them, and that knowing ones 
among humans discover, and the trage- 
dies and comedies that can be read from 
them. The story provides a reader, old 
or young, with bits of woodcraft that he 


| could scarcely get otherwise from books; 








this is partly because the photographs 


| with which it is so freely illustrated are 


of unusual clearness and beauty. 
Bugle; a dog of the Rockies, by 
Thomas C. Hinkle (Morrow), is by the 
author of Tawny and Trueboy, a pair of 
dog-stories that have made the writer 


distinguished among the comparatively 
few who can interest grown-ups as well 
as young people in novels about animals, 
Mr. Hinkle’s dogs are from the far 
west, where he was born and brought 
up. “Bugle” is an Irish wolf-hound whose 
actual fight with a grizzly is still remem- 
bered and described with admiration in 
this part of the world. Bugle has science 
as well as fighting blood, however, and 
manages to beat the grizzly at his own 
game, perhaps also because he is fighting 
for the life of the girl to whom his de- 
votion is given. 

Marvels of Science, by M. K. Wishart 
(Century), puts you in touch with some 
of the wonders going on about you that 
no doubt you are taking for granted. 
There are reports on discoveries through 
the microscope and the X-ray, a chapter 
on “the magic stuff called glass” and an- 
other on the romance of aluminum; 
paint becomes exciting, and one realizes 
how deadly and desperate is the unceas- 
ing war that humanity must wage against 
insects—for if our vigilance relaxes, the 
untiring and inexhaustible bugs will gain 
a point in their game for this planet’s 
possession. This is a book for the ’teens; 
some time ago it might have been known 
as a boy’s book, but I am glad to say 
that girls now are not leaving this field 
of interest entirely to their brothers. 


A Modern Room for 4 Modern Girl 


(Continued from page 23) 
comfortable chairs. The dressing-table 
in this type of room is most in harmony 
when it is the kind that can be closed 
up, hiding your creams and powder be- 
hind little doors or under a lifting top. 
Almost any upholstered chair, except the 
distinctly “period” chair, can be fitted 
into the modern room by covering it 


or with a material that will harmonize 
with the color scheme of the room. 


Epitor’s Note: This is the first of a 
series of three articles on a modern 
room for a modern girl. Miss Karasz, 
who is an authority on modern deco- 
ration, will discuss furniture in her 
second article, in May, and will take 
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A plan of your room, like this one, will help you place your furniture to the best advantage 
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Jo Ann and Tommy Bassick go to a wedding in June 
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The Surprise House 


ely (Continued from page 26) 

vell “Well, goodbye,” she said, “I’m sorry 

% you wouldnt rent me the place. I 

far wanted to pay you twenty-five dollars | 
a month.” 

ight | 


“Why don’t you tell a person what 
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a youre up to?” the old man snapped. 
+ ‘Come back here and let’s talk sense. 
an Elizabeth closed the door and dropped 
onl _ pm ge 4 ~— she ae a. 
é vacated. She was chuckling to herself. 
rn “T’m sorry I can’t tell you anything THE HOTEL 
rR more than I have,” she said sweetly, 
“I’m bound by a secret. But I have my OOSEVE iT 
; father’s backing in this thing and he 
te says he will be responsible. You can call 06™ STREET AT VY AND W 
hat him up and ask him if you want to. WASHINGTON D.C. 
my = = the —_ made 20 7 my 
yrother John’s name because he’s of age a 
a and I’m’not.” To Those Who Plan A Trip To The 
aig “All right, young woman, I'll rent you Capital At This Time We Offer Most 
ss that place for one year. But I won't do A . R ; 
wee any repairs! ttractive ates: 
a “Oh, but the water drains are in a : 
inst terrible condition. I'm afraid the town Room with bath forOne . . $4.00 
the health en =e insist upon your Room with bath for Two . . $5.00 
ain wg agg “cua ae dea An imposing edifice extending a full block along 
- bother Elizabeth at all, and then grude- fashionable 16th Street on which are located maay 
ns; ingly agreed. of the foreign embassies and legations. A few min- 
pou “Ihave a lease right here, with John’s utes from all points of interest. Luxurious appoint- 
‘eld signature and everything! Elizabeth ments, unique Loggia, exceptional restaurant. Eight 
aa said, whipping a folded white paper out hundred spacious rooms, each w:th bath. 
of her pocket and smoothing it out on 
the desk before the old man. It had been THE ROOSEVELT WELCOMES YOU! 
John who had thought of this, too, for * FRANK B. BANKS, President & Manager 
[ Mr. Tucker had been known to change 
his mind. 
nize But now he leaned over, read the lease 
om. through, scratched out the clause that 
said he would do repairing, and signed it. 
fa Elizabeth asked for the pen and wrote | || KNOW EARN WEAR 
lern in her neat hand above the scratched Girl Scout Merit Badges 
asz, out clause, “Will repair drains and water | 
eCO- system,” then blotted it carefully, got to 
her her feet, folded it up and thrust it back 
cake into her coat pocket and held out her 
sue. hand with an engaging smile. 
“I'll send you the first month’s rent 
" tomorrow,” she said, and flew out of the 
{ office. 
That evening after an early — = abiotic ‘ ' 
went over and sat on the porch of the a eae IE TT a RR a a et 
“ Howes’ house with Evelyn for a long ¥ ' ON THE — FRONT 
7 || time. But she talked of everything under Show Your Badge! 
“I the sun but what was closest to her Girl Scout Badges add immeasurably Brokers 
rm heart and thought that she had never to the beauty and distinction of your 
spent a more uncomfortable evening in uniform. Wear them! Let your ATLANTIC CITY N.J. 
her life. ; ‘ ee ee ee ee re PREFERRED—In all seasons by 
“I can't see very much of you this Girl Scout Badges are beautifully those who know and wish the best 
next week, Eve, _she said when they designed—and beautifully made by upon either the American or Euro- 
were saying goodnight. Eve had walked the ‘largest mahers of entbweiieced pean Plan. 
down to the green gate with her friend emblems in the world. HILLMAN MANAGEMENT 
and now stood with her slim arms folded Manufactured by 
on the top of it. : 
“That’s all right,” she said quietly. _— Brothers Co., Inc. 
; , gape altimore, Maryland _ 
trying to keep hidden the hurt feeling Sold only through Girl Scout National 
that Elizabeth’s apparently careless “Equipment Headquarters, New ‘York rt Corner Your Pictures-aisam 
words had caused her. Seen sec= 











She waved her hand and turned and 


hurried up the walk so that her friend \) ans 
wouldn’t see the tears that suddenly me, \N Wt 


sprang to her eyes. After all there were SOs 
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And do they battle? Well, just read the story and see! 
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Frac Starrs 


2. ae a a ae ae 
1 inch x 7 feet, jointed, with 


G. S. Emblem $6.75 | a. i a a a aoe 
linch x 7 feet, jointed, with ; 
Eagle $5.00 ( i i a i ae ae! 


1 inch x 7 feet, jointed with 
Spear 3.51 . x*rernxwtk *® 
G. S. Emblem, separate 3 ' , 
Eagle Emblem, separate 2.60 Kk tH ® 
Spear Emblem, separate 1.60 . 
Flag Belt iatinaassicasiaessceuiindana' 


AMERICAN Fracs (Wool) 
2x 3 feet, $2.25; 3 x 5 feet, $3.60 
4x 6 feet, $4.60 


Is Your 
‘NEWBURGH NY . Troop 


Troop Fracs (Wool) Read ) 


2 x 3 feet $2.60 
Lettering, 10c. per letter 

2% x 4 feet $4.20 e 
Lettering, 15c. per letter 

3x 5 feet $5.75 Or el | Orla 
Lettering, 20c. per letter 

4 x 6 feet $8.50 


Lettering, 20c. per letter 


Two weeks are required ? 
to letter troop flags. 
Not sold by dept. stores & 


OFFICIAL GIRL SCOUT UNIFORM 


A coat dress which slips on over the head, made 
of the new Girl Scout green cloth. The G. S. 
insignia is embroidered on the collar which makes 
a neater finish than sewed-on emblems. A new 
style, self-shank button is trim in effect because 
it lies flat on the cloth. Two patch pockets on skirt 
and one breast pocket. Shield for V neck. Cloth 
belt with two buttons. Washable. Inverted pleat 
at back gives ample fullness for outdoor activity. 
Smart and serviceable. Practical. 


OS” ee 
Pee eee eee... 


OFFICIAL GIRL SCOUT HAT 


A crushable hat of Girl Scout cloth in the new 
green shade. Embroidered G. S. insignia in dark 
green on band. 

Sizes: Extra small, small, medium, large. Con- 
sult order blank to ascertain correct hat size, as 
hats cannot be returned for exchange. 
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NATIONAL EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 
670 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK GIRL SCOUT UNIFORM 
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The Surprise House 


(Continued from page 53) 
ments for one of those precious weeks. 

But the following Saturday afternoon 
she was sitting alone on the porch trying 
to study her French lesson when she 
heard Elizabeth’s gay whistle and looked 
up to see her friend coming up the walk. 

“T’ve got a surprise for you!” Eliza- 
beth greeted her. 

“Oh, what is it?” Eve asked, her eyes 
shining. 

“Come and see. The car’s at the gate. 
You won't need a hat, it’s a heavenly 
day.” 

So, arm in arm, they went to the car 
and climbed in. 

“How did Jim ever let you have it on 
a Saturday afternoon?” Eve asked in 
wonder. 

“Oh, he was doing something else this 
afternoon and didn’t need it,” Elizabeth 
explained airily, guiding the small car 
expertly in the traffic of the town’s main 
street, and finally bringing it to a sudden 
halt in front of the Tucker house. 

Eve looked and uttered a little cry of 
surprise. 

“Why, Elizabeth, look! What has hap- 
pened to old man Tucker's place? He 
must have rented it to someone and 
repaired it for them! But why are we 
stopping here?” 

Elizabeth turned her round blue eyes 
from the house which stood in a coat 
of fresh white paint, with every shutter 
fastened properly and painted a charm- 
ing apple green, and with vines and 
shrubbery clipped and trained and the 
small lawn freshly raked and watered. 
She looked at her friend’s face and said 
innocently: “Isn’t it nice?” 

“Nice!” Eve said witheringly. “It’s 
perfectly beautiful. Why didn’t I have 
sense enough to listen to you and try 
and find out if Mr. Tucker would re- 
pair. I was so sure he wouldn’t.” 

“Well, you are stupid, darling!” 
Elizabeth squealed. “Don’t you remem- 
ber I told you I had a surprise for you! 
That’s it, silly goose!” 

And then the boys who had been hid- 
ing couldn’t stand the suspense another 
minute and leaped out of their hiding 
places, whooping like Indians. 

“How do you like it? Aren’t we 
clever? Look at those shutters; I painted 
them! And I trimmed the vines! I fixed 
the porch! And I repaired the darn old 
roof and almost broke my neck!” they 
shouted. And Eve stood in the midst of 
them with shining eyes and locked at 
all the wonders. 

“This is as far as we could go until 
you came to see it. We thought we'd 
better leave the choosing of the paint 
for the rooms to you,” Elizabeth said 
in her practical way, and slipped her arm 
through Eve’s and led her through the 
opened door. 

‘““Mother’s not going to like it, Eliza- 
beth,” Eve said, as they crossed the 
threshold, “unless she pays for all this. 
And I've only got fifty dollars in the 
bank. That’s in my own private account 
that I’ve had for years. I used to get 
Christmas and birthday money from 
father. I’m glad I never touched it.” 

“I’ve a plan,” Elizabeth said, “and I 





Theodora liked Deane, and at the class dance he said something that made her think— 
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promise you this house isn’t going to 
cost you any more than fifty dollars. 
So don’t worry, but leave everything to 
little Lizzie and we'll go hand and hand 
to the bank Monday and draw out every 
red cent you have.” 

“All right,” Eve said with a happy 
laugh and they went through the rooms 
together with the boys trailing behind, 
pointing proudly to the stairway that 
they had mended and offering sugges- 
tions for the painting of the rooms. 

It was decided that the living-room 
walls should be cream and the wood- 
work white; the dining-room green with 
cream-colored woodwork; and_ the 
kitchen blue and white. One of the bed- 
rooms was to be done in apricot and 
white and the other in plain cream and 
the third in lavender, and they were all 
to have white woodwork. 

And with these high plans everyone 
piled into the small car and drove back 
to the village. But when they got in 
the hardware store they found that it 
would be much cheaper to have all the 
woodwork all over the house white be- 
cause then they could buy large cans of 
paint and save money and Eve gave up 
the idea of the colored bedrooms, and 
decided that it would be much better to 
have all the walls cream colored. She 
said they could get the different color 
notes in the hangings. 

The spring days were getting longer 
and the boys had lots of time after 
school to go out to the house and finish 
the painting. It was fun to paint, they 
found, when all their crowd was doing 
it, and when no older person was 
around to tell them not to spill the 
paint. They spattered each other gayly, 
and easily cleaned everything up with 
turpentine. 

Evelyn found it terribly difficult to 
keep the secret from her mother. Her 
mother hated to go to Miss Milgrim’s 
boarding house and she was so unhappy 
about it that there were many times, if 
the secret had been Evelyn’s alone, that 
she would have told it. 

When the decoration was done and 
the small house was clean inside and out, 
the problem of the furniture came up. 

It almost stumped Elizabeth for a 
while, but not for long. 

“T have it!” she cried, jumping up 
from the front steps and hugging Eve in 
her excitement, “and it’s going to be 
oceans of fun getting it, too.” 

Eve opened wide brown eyes. She was 
beginning to look on Elizabeth as a fairy 
godmother, who had only to wave a 
wand to make things come true. 

“Yes?” she said expectantly. 

“You've got an attic full of things. I 
saw them with my own eyes! We'll back 
up the old Ford and get as much as we 
can into it when your mother’s away and 
we'll bring it out here and look it over 
and see what can be done.” 

With Elizabeth to speak was to act, 
and an hour later they were up in the 
attic of the Howes’ house digging around 
among the things that had been stored 
away up there for years and years. 

They found an old sofa, three fairly 
comfortable chairs with faded brocade 
coverings, a lovely little table that Eve 
raved over and wondered it her mother 


knew that it had been hidden away in 
a dark corner of the attic. And under a 
canvas cover they found a whole oak 
dining room set that had been replaced 
by a better one. 

“I think we can do something with it, 
but if we can’t, we can at least sell it. 
After all these things are yours, aren’t 
they, Eve?” Elizabeth decided, when 
they found themselves wondering if the 
rather cumbersome set would be worth 
dragging down from the attic. 

‘I’m sure the only reason we haven't 
sold it before was because Mother never 
thought of it. It’s such a tremendously 
ugly old thing,” Eve laughed. 

The boys came trooping up the attic 
stairs just then and carried as many 
things as they could pack into the 
smaller car, and one of them dashed 
home to get his father’s station wagon 
for some of the big things. 

There were six beds stored away and 
the only difficulty lay in choosing which 
ones to take. Eve decided on a little 
single wooden one for herself that had 
been her grandmother’s, and a big 
double bed for her mother. 

They found a dressing-table with one 
of the three mirrors cracked, and they 
took that. They found a chest of drawers 
with some of the knobs missing and 
they took that. 

“We can buy a whole set of new 
knobs in the five and ten cent store,” 
Elizabeth ruled. They found bookshelves 
that only needed a coat of paint, and a 
really lovely mirror in a gold frame, 
and a couple of marble top tables. They 
found andirons and a fire screen and 
lots of books. In fact, they found that 
usual assortment of things that people 
of one generation always consider old- 
fashioned and store away in the attic 
until the next generation comes along 
and stores its things. 

They all piled down to see “old man 
Phelan” who was the town’s junk man 
and had bought things from the young 
people ever since they were old enough 
to save balls and balls of tinfoil to sell 
at two or three cents a pound. He fin- 
ally bought the oak dining-room 
and they promptly bought a scratched 
and battered gate-leg table and four 
scratched and battered Windsor chairs. 
He looked at them as though they had 
lost their minds, for the dining-room 
set had been in perfect condition. But 
he didn’t hear Elizabeth’s excited whis- 
per that, with a coat or two of green 
paint, the gate-leg table and the chairs 
would be charming in the cream-walled 
dining-room. 

It took the boys two days to fix the 
springs of the chairs and for the girls 
to make patterns out of newspaper for 
the cretonne covers they were planning. 

“And now to paint!” Elizabeth cried 
one day, flourishing a brush. 

“Oh, I’m afraid,” Eve laughed. “I’ve 
never been allowed to paint in all my 
life and I’m sure some one will come 
along and take my brush away from 
me, they always have!” 

“This is business! Get to work, my 
darling, and remember that everything 
can be fixed with turpentine, including 
your own hands and face if you feel the 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Wanted 
Women....Girls 
to Decorate 

Giftwares 





Ability Needed 


This is the wonderfully in- 
teresting occupation that it is 
now possible for you to enter 
through the instruction of 
Fireside Industries. The work 
pays exceptionally well. There 
is no canvassing, no monot- 
onous drudgery. Many say 
they never dreamed that such 
a wonderful way of earning 
money at home existed. New 
system of instruction devised 
by M. Gabriel Andre Petit 
makes the work so easy that 
almost any one can do it. 


Fascinating Home Work 


Can you imagine anything so fascinating as decorating 
Giftwares at home? Could any other kind of work be so 
pleasant as applying beautiful designs in colors to such 
artistic objects as candlesticks, wooden toys, parchment 
lamp shades, wall plaques, picture frames, sewing tables, 
gateleg tables? Then there are greeting cards to be col- 
ored, and cushion tops, and other textile articles to be 

corated in Batik, and fascinating objects of copper and 
brass to be etched in beautiful designs 

Many women do this work solely for pleasure, but it is 
also a splendid way to make money at home, for there is 
a tremendous demand for these giftwares. 


Satisfaction Assured 





Fireside Industries assures entire satisfaction to each 
of its member If, after completing your instruction 
you are not entirely pleased and satisfied, your money will 
be refunded in full. You have only to follow the directions 

to see what beautiful things you can 

k of earning $2.00 in just one hour, for 

example, by decorating a pair of candlesticks! Do you 
wonder that members of Fireside Industries are so 


about the work? 


BEAUTIFUL 


BOOK SENT F R E E 


The beautiful Book of Fireside Industries, 
color, which explains all about this new way to earn 
money at home, will be sent to you on request. Read how 
women earn money and heautify their homes and their 
Just like a dream come true. Wonderful outfit fur- 

without extra charge. Simply mail coupon, or 
enclosing 2c stamp to help pay postage. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 141-D Adrian, Michigan 


ee ee eee 


1 FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 141-D, Adrian, Mich. 


enthusiastic 


illustrated in 


write, 











Please send me, FREE, the beautiful Book of Fire- 
| side Industries, explaining how may earn money at | 
home by deeorating Giftwares. I enclose 2c stanip. | 
l Address 
| city State | 
1 —— (Write in pencil, please—ink will blot.) — 





You'll love this story, “The Test” by Jane Abbott in an early issue 
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Royal Cinnamon 
Buns is such fun, 
and it is such a 
satisfaction to 
know that foods 
made with Royal 
Baking Powder 


are wholesome! 


FREE 


Full directions for 
making Royal 
Cinnamon Buns are 
included in the 
“motion picture” 
method in Reprint 
No. 1, and the 
recipe with other 
delicious sugges- 
tions will be found 
in the Royal Cook 
Book. Send for 
your free copy 
today. 








Tue Royat Baxinc Powper Co. 
Dept. 22, 102 East 42nd Street, New York 


Please send me free copy of the “Royal 
Cook Book” and Reprint No. 1. 














The Surprise House 


(Continued from page 55) 
urge to paint them green creeping over 
you,” and Elizabeth opened a can of 
green paint and began to stir it in a 
businesslike way with a piece of wood. 

“T forgot our rubber gloves!” she 
cried suddenly, dashing into the house 
and reappearing with a pair for each of 
them. “Don’t stand around making goose 
eyes, Eve, my child, take a brush.” 

“We've got to sand-paper it first,” 
Evelyn said timidly. “I remember read- 
ing that somewhere.” 

“Of course you have,” Jim said, com- 
ing out of the house just then, and 
looking down at the girls, for they 
had decided to do as much painting 
out of doors as the weather would permit 
and they had spread everything out on 
the back porch. 

In their first enthusiasm the paint- 
ing seemed quite easy and delightful 
and fascinating to the girls. But if you’ve 
ever painted you know how tiring it 
can be after the parts that really show 
have been done; there are so many 
hidden places that peep out at you 
after you think you're all through. 
Strangely enough it was the usually 
dauntless Elizabeth who tired first. She 
stood up to stretch her cramped legs 
and looked down at Eve. 

“What a job!” she said, “I don’t 
think we can do it! I think I’ve got 
you into something, Eve, that I can’t 
help you finish. I’m sorry.” 

But Eve only smiled and went on 
painting a leg of a chair. When it was 
finished to her satisfaction she put down 
her brush, too, and remarked: 

“It’s funny, I minded mending the 
chairs much more than I do painting 
them. I love this. It’s fun.” 

“Well, you've certainly got enough 
fun ahead of you to last you a lifetime!” 
Elizabeth said tragically. 

But when they went home in the 
gathering twilight shadows they were 
more tired than they had ever been 
in their young lives. Their poor bones! 

It was Eve who kept them at it, 
going back every 
day and doggedly 
sticking until one 
by one the chairs 
and tables and even 
the beds were done. 
If the brush strokes 
showed in places 
and the paint look- 
ed uneven in others, 
it really didn’t mat- 
ter much for the Gi 
things looked 
cheerful and clean. 

It was the matter of draperies that 
made Eve have her first real heart-to- 
heart talk with Elizabeth about the cost 
of things. 

“I do hope you've kept accounts, 
Elizabeth,” she said anxiously. 

“T have,” Elizabeth assured her, “I’ve 
burned and burned the midnight oil 
making out handsome accounts. You 
shall have them all when the proper time 
comes. I haven’t gone over the fifty 
dollars. So you needn’t worry at all.” 





They were spending that morning in 
the laundry of Elizabeth’s house. They 
nad bought unbleached muslin for the 
curtains and planned to dye it to suit 
the different rooms. 

“Let’s begin on the living-room ones,” 
Elizabeth said, pulling out the big cop- 
per boiler and letting the hot water 
pour into it. They dumped the contents 
of two packages of dye into it and 
waited for it to boil for ten minutes, then 
they dropped in their lengths of muslin. 
They were horribly disappointed half an 
hour later when they fished the end of 
one of the curtains out on the end of 
an old broom handle, for the material 
was dyed a pale spinach-color and the 
girls had planned to have apple green 
in the living room! 

“Oh, they’re ruined,” Elizabeth cried. 

“Oh, Elizabeth, what shall we do?” 
Eve asked tragically. 

“They need more yellow. Here, let 
me have a package of the yellow we're 
going to use for the kitchen curtains!” 
Elizabeth said, and ripping it open she 
dumped the contents into the water and 
let the curtain material slip back into 
the boiler from the end of her broom 
handle. “They can’t be any worse, and 
that may improve them,” she finished. 

And it did improve them. They came 
out the next time a perfect shade of 
apple green. Elizabeth was cheered. 

The apricot and lavender curtains that 
they planned for the bedrooms and the 
yellow ones for the kitchen were suc- 
cessful, too, and the girls hung them out 
to dry, with a feeling of satisfaction. 

On the afternoon of the fourteenth, 
the boys and the two girls went out 
to see the little house for the last time. 
They piled out of the Ford and went 
up the twisting gravel path. Elizabeth 
was firm and made them all scrape their 
shoes before she let them on the small 
white porch. Then when this was done 
to her satisfaction, she waved them on 
and led them through the rooms. 

The kitchen with its yellow curtains 
and the yellow pots and pans and yel- 
low and white 
checkered oil cloth 
was a charming 
place. One of the 
boys had even 
painted the floor 
yellow and a Chi- 
nese lily bulb in a 
yellow glass dish 
was sending out 
green shoots on the 
wide, sunny win- 
dow-sill. 

The bedrooms 
were brave in their draperies and newly 
painted furniture. Crisp white curtains as 
fine as spider webs were gathered across 
the panes. Many things had been bought 
in the five and ten cent store, including the 
yellow pots and pans in the kitchen and 
the spider-web material for the curtains. 

Everything was complete, even to 
soap in the bathroom and a row of 
white towels on the white racks. Eve’s 
eyes filled with tears as the two girls 
went down the stairs together. 





Are you beginning to think of camp? How about camp clothes? 
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“I’m going to be silly and cry!” she 
said dramatically. “I can’t help it! 
You've all been so good to me, and 
I am so happy that Mother is coming 
here instead of to that old awful board- 
ing-house that I’ve simply got to cry 
or burst!” 

“Go ahead, darling, and cry to your 
heart’s content,” Elizabeth said softly, 
and patted her on the back smilingly. 

Eve blew her nose very hard and 
wiped her eyes and 
felt better and the 
boys who were wait- 
ing to drive them 
back to town never 
knew that she had 
been weeping at all. 

The packing of 
personal things and 
the sending of the 
trunks had been left 
more or less to Eve 
because her mother 
had so little time. So 
when she sent the 
trunks to the little 
house instead of to 
Miss Milgrim’s, the 
old expressman was much surprised and 
asked her about it in the frank way 
people do in small towns. 

“Your ma ain’t goin’ to like me goin’ 
against her orders,” he said, scratching 
his head. “She said I was to take these 
trunks to Miss Milgrim’s.” 

So then, of course, Eve had to tell 
her secret and make him promise not 
to tell. And he promised and _ said 
that he would drive his truck through 
back streets so he wouldn’t be likely 
to pass anyone that would tell Mrs. 
Howe that they had seen him taking 
the trunks in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion from Miss Milgrim’s stuffy board- 
ing-house. 

After he had driven away still chuck- 
ling about the little joke, Eve turned 
back to the house and made a lonely 
pilgrimage through it bidding everything 
goodbye. Then she went to her own 
room and got her hat and coat and 
small bag and, going down the stairs 
and through the wide old hall, she 
passed through the heavy front door 
for the last time, for a few years any- 
way, and ran across to Elizabeth’s 
house. Her mother was to meet her 
there and they were going to dine with 
the Goulds, then the plan, as her mother 
thought, was that she and Eve should 
walk over to the boarding house about 
ten o'clock. 

Dinner was over at last much to 
Eve's and Elizabeth’s delight, for they 
were afraid that the boys might let 
something slip out and that the older 
people would guess that there was a 
surprise in the air. Jim and John ex- 
cused themselves and a few minutes 
later there was the sound of the Ford 
being backed out of the garage. 

It was almost nine-thirty before Mrs. 
Howe rose to go and Mr. Gould got 
up to get his car. Elizabeth had found 
time during the evening to draw her 
father out of the room and tell him 
her plans. 

They were soon in the comfortable 
car and rolling aliong the main road, but 





Mrs. Howe, settled in the back seat with 
Mrs. Gould, didn’t notice where she was 
being taken. Eve and Elizabeth sat on 
the little extra seats and held each 
other’s hands tightly. 

Suddenly they stopped and Mrs. Howe 
looked out and saw the little house 
lighted from top to toe with little paths 
of welcoming golden light streaming 
from every window. 

“Why, isn’t that Mr. Tucker’s place?” 
she asked. “Is it a 
house-warming we're 
going to? I didn’t 
know he had sold or 
rented the place!” 

“It is a house- 
warming,’’ Mrs. 
Gould laughed hap- 


pily. 
But the boys, un- 
able to keep the 


secret another min- 
ute, jumped out 
from their hiding 
places behind the 
bushes, rushed for- 
ward and practically 
lifted the occupants 
out of the car and swept them into the 
house. There was a moment of silence. 

“But I don’t understand.” Mrs. Howe 
kept saying. “Won’t somebody tell me 
whose house-warming it is?” 

Elizabeth had prepared a long speech 
but at the sight of Mrs. Howe’s face 
puckered up like a bewildered baby’s 
she forgot everything, and threw her 
arms around the older woman’s neck: 

“Tt’s your own house-warming! Yours 
and Eve’s! We've been fixing it 
for you for weeks and weeks and you 
mustn’t worry and think it cost untold 
gold because it didn’t!” 

Mrs. Howe went to the stairs and 
dropped on the lowest step. 

“Oh, let me get my breath,” she 
begged. “I don’t believe it can be 
true! Please pinch me and wake me up!” 

“It zs true!” Eve said going to her 
mother and explaining it all to her. 

Then Mrs. Howe began to cry and 
then she smiled and they all went happily 
over the house together. 

In the kitchen, which was saved until 
the last, they found lemonade and 
cookies, which Elizabeth had prepared 
that afternoon, and they had a party 
then and there. Then Elizabeth jumped 
to her feet and held her glass above her 
head and cried happily: 

“Three cheers for the fifty dollar 
house and may this be the first of lots 
of parties!” 

“T can’t believe that you young people 
could have done so much with so little!” 
Mr. Gould said, a little while later. 

“We did and we can prove it!” Eliza- 
beth laughed excitedly and put a neatly 
kept account book in his hand. He went 
over the list carefully. 

“Well, it beats me,” he said, handing 
the book back to his daughter. “And 
now, I’ve a toast to offer.” 

Mr. Gould poured himself a large glass 
of lemonade and held it high. 

“To the younger generation!” he 
laughed. “They do what they set out 
to do . . . always. . . . There’s no 
stopping them!” 




















If it should rain 
on Memorial Day 


The new official green 
Rain Coat 
and Hat 


for Girl Scouts 


will match your uniform 


Be Prepared 


J-312. A waterproof coat of 
becoming dark green color 
with the lines of the modern 
trench coat made of medium 
weight balloon cloth, weath- 
er-proofed by the special al- 
ligator process guaranteed 
not to stick, crack or leak. 
Patch pockets and raglan 
sleeves with proper ventila- 
tion. This is a good looking 
practical coat for street wear 
as well as the heavy rains at 
camp. 


Sizes 8-12 14-38 40—44 
Unlined $6.75 $7.50 $8.25 
Lined 9.50 10.25 11.00 


J-383. Sou’wester hat of 
same material as coat. 
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GIRL SCOUT 
EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 


670 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


$1.65 





























You don’t have to buy them! See on page forty-six how you can get them free 
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"Budgeting made easy by our 
helpful service” 
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When Verma Duckworth found that she 
just had to have money for extra school 
expenses, she adopted the easiest and quick- 
est means of getting it. 

Verma is a spare-time subscription repre- 
sentative of Pictorial Review. She works 
only in her own town and among her own 
friends and acquaintances. 

We have special spare-time work for you, too 
—work that will pay you as much as $1.50 
an hour. No experience is necessary. Free 
outfit and instructions. Mail coupon below. 


st 
= Days 


Grace Barnes 

THE PICTORIAL REVIEW COMPANY 

214-228 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

Please tell me about your spare-time plan for school 
girls. 








Helen E. Radian 


(Continued from page 17) 
revealing gestures are. The way a wo- 
man uses her hands and feet, the very 
tilt of her hat, can reveal her soul to 
the careful observer and tell what she 
is thinking about. Perhaps it is because 
I find dumb, unsophisticated people 
more interesting to draw than smart, 
snappy ones that my pictures are con- 
sidered humorous. People find them 
ridiculous because they are so dumb. 

“At first I did not realize my drawings 
were funny. I was surprised, if not 
slightly piqued. But laughter and wit 
have their legitimate place in art and 
have always been present in some of its 
most serious manifestations. Daumier, 
the great French master, was a famous 
humorist, known as the artist with the 
witty eye. I discovered that a market 
for humorous drawings was by 
no means lacking, so I tried it. 

“From Mr. Giles I learned an- 
other important thing, the prin- 
ciples of dynamic symmetry, which 
are the foundation of design in art. 
The artist must see the picture not 
as an incoherent mass but in terms 
of geometric angles, for geometry 
is the very basis of perfect design. 

“Once this fundamental idea is 
mastered, technique is 
easy to acquire, for tech- 
nique is_ superficial, 
while design is funda- 
mental. Once I had 
learned this I realized I 
had found the thing I had 
been groping for all my 
life. 

‘But I am getting 
ahead of my story, I see. 

“The first year I was 
in New York, I continued 


to draw 
fashions in a feeble sort of way to 


maintain an incone while I studied 
—but the longer I[ studied, the worse 


my fashions became, until I decided 
to quit them altogether and do only 
illustrating, however lean the days 


might be. I peddled my stuff to the 
magazines and picked up small as- 
signments where I could, though they 
paid me only a pittance. Once I was 
sent by a movie magazine to the Famous 
Players’ studio on Long Island to draw 
Rudolph Valentino and Gloria Swanson 
making a film. Another time I drew pic- 
tures of the French cooks’ ball for the 
Sunday edition of a newspaper. I fre- 
quented all sorts of places where human 
beings congregated—hairdressers’ con- 
ventions, dog shows, sports meetings, 
dancing schools, not through interest in 
the activity itself but to watch the 
people there. I stood outside the Opera 
House and drew the fine ladies as they 
emerged; I watched the giggling crowds 
of matinee girls; everywhere I observed 
people and sketched. 

“Then came a stroke of luck. I was 
asked to draw a comic strip for a Hearst 
newspaper for which I was very well 
paid. It was called ‘Sylvia in the Great 
City’, her adventures day by day. The 
city editor used to say to me, ‘Remem- 
ber your public is the Ignorant. You 















are drawing for the gumchewers in 
the subway trains. Make them laugh!’ 

“I tried to. Perhaps that is why I 
failed. I struggled too consciously to be 
funny. Sylvia’s career was short but 
sweet. She lived five months—then I 
was fired. Over her untimely demise I 
shed a few bitter tears. But at least she 
had enabled me for the first time to 
save a little money. 

“I sold my first picture to The New 
Yorker the summer of 1925. I went 
down to New York harbor to see some 
friends off on one of the big passenger 
ships, and I sketched the rear view of 
a fat woman leaning over the rail of 
the docks waving good-bye. She waved 
and waved and watched and watched 
until the ship had melted into the hori- 
zon. In every line of her back, in her 
gesture of waving, in the posi- 
tion of her feet I could see her 
longing to go sailing into un- 
known lands with that ship. 

“When I received a check 
for that picture I was as aston- 
ished as I was delighted. I 
waited a few weeks, then mus- 
tered nerve to take them some 
more sketches . This time they 
received me cordially and said: 
“ “We wondered what had be- 
come of you. We like 
your point of view 

in your drawings.’ 

“My point of view! 
I scarcely realized 
then that I had one. 

“Often I am asked 
if it is I who write 
the caption under 
my pictures. This 
question seems 
strange for I draw the picture to fit the 
caption most of the time. 

“I see a fat dowager in a shop about 
to purchase a frock, one never designed 
for her age and stature but for sweet 
sixteen. I watch her succumb to the 
flattering blandishments of the sales 
clerk and I hear the girl say: 

“*Madame, in this little model you 
look young enough to be your own 
daughter!’ 

“I draw the clerk actually saying that 
and the fat lady’s reaction to it. Of 
course the drawing must always express 
in spirit what the caption puts into words. 
I pick my captions from life. Life is 
amusing, if you want to see it that way.” 

“And what do you like to do besides 
sketch?” I asked this young lady. 

“Oh, just watch people for ideas.” 

“But what do youdo for fun, I mean?” | 

“That is more fun than anything else | 
—unless perhaps acrobatics. I am a 
member of an acrobatic class—amateur, 
of course; don’t think I have aspirations 
for Broadway or the circus. I joined this 
class for purposes of health. I find it 
such fun I continue it for purposes of 
pleasure. My greatest ambition, next to 
becoming the world’s best humorous il- 
lustrator, is to be able to stand on my 
head and to turn nmble cart-wheels 

“You see, it makes me laugh to think 
how ridiculous I must look when I try.” 











The summer issues are just full of wonderful things— 
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Silver Ace 


‘Se, 


h **Instructive and 

Interesting,” says 
Air Mail 
Pilot 





Walter J. Addems, who flys the Air Mail day and 
night on the Chicago- New York run says, “Model 
flying and construction is very instructive as well 
as interesting, because the same principles apply 
as in full-sized ships.” 


Silver Ace models have flown over 800 feet. Their 
performance depends on the owner. Boys of ten 
and twelve have no difficulties securing fine flights. 
How good are you? 


Silver Ace construction sets and supplies are the 
same high quality as Silver Ace ready-to-fly models. 
Silver Ace leads in the air. 


PRICES: DeLuxe Monoplane ready to fly (Cabin 
or Spirit of St. Louis type) $12.50; partly as- 
sembled, $9.00; knocked down, $8.00; contest kit, 
$5.09; pair Biplane Wings, $3.50; pair of Pon- 
toons, $4.00; Tri-motor Fokker construction set, 
$9.00. Add 50c for shipping in U. S., if your 
dealer cannot supply you with a Silver Ace. Send 
{0c for our beautiful new Catalog in color containing 
history of aviation, drawings of famous ‘‘ships’’, etc 


@omcr MODEL CO. 


Dept. G4 329 Plymouth Court 
Chicago, III. 


4 , , WEBE 
POCKET" OIL SKETCHING OUTFIT 





Take This Outfit to 
Camp With You 


Make art and sketching classes doubly absorb- 
ing by equipping yourself with a Weber Pocket 
Oil Color Outfit. 

Contains 12 tubes of Weber Artists’ Colors— 
the brand used by America’s topmost artists— 
wooden palette, three brushes, one bottle dry- 
ing oil, one bottle turpentine—everything you 
need to go to work—packed in a handsome Ja- 
panned metal box. 

For sale by leading art supply and department 
stores everywhere or $2.75 post paid direct from 


F. WEBER CO., Inc. 


1220 Buttonwood Street Philadelphia 
Branches: 
705 Pine St. 112 S. 12th St. 227 Park Ave. 
St. Louis ~~ Baltimore 


FWeeeRCO 


ART SUPPLIES 
Since 1854 
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Always at Home in 
Their Little Houses 


(Continued from page 33) 

scale and did the carpenter work on the 
model, designed and made the furniture 
and fittings. Into this Little House, which 
was made as part of the requirements 
for the Homemaker Badge, the girls 
brought a great deal of thought and 
charm. 


Robin Hood’s room 
It harbors Girl Scout spirit 


A girl writes about the Girl Scout room 
in Greensboro, North Carolina: 

‘Here we always find a spirit of real 
Girl Scouting. If the day is clear we 
leave our books here and go horseback 
riding, hiking and follow the nature trail, 
or practice with bows and arrows. Across 
the street is the Colonial home of O. 
Henry’s aunt and our target is under the 
huge old magnolia that his great uncle 
planted more than one hundred years 
ago. We made the target, wrapped and 
sewed the straw, painted made the 
easel and painted that. Several girls made 
their own bows and arrows. 

“Most of our things in our Scout room 
belong to us. We made them ourselves or 
earned the money that bought them.” 


Hostesses, but no house 
Massachusetts girls give a party 


Though Girl Scouts of Attleboro, 
Massachusetts, have not a Little House 
of their own, they have the homemaking 
spirit as is shown by the way a group of 
them worked for their Hostess Badge. 
Muriel Frances Bliss, one of the girls, 
writes about it: 

“There are about ten of us in the 
class who wanted to get our Hostess 
Badges, so on the annual field day for 
the Attleboro Girl Scouts, we planned 
to invite one person each to supper. This 
would pass the requirements: ‘Give 
picnic, plan the entertainment 1nd prepare 
and serve refreshments.’ We each invited 
a teacher and one girl invited the woman 
who was to pass us on the badge. We 
then planned our menu and _ when 
the great day came and the guests 
arrived, everything was finished except 
putting the fruits in the salad and 
fixing the dessert. After entertaining 
them for a few minutes, we served their 
supper in the shade of a tree. 


» “It was a very informal affair. Two of 
us worked in the kitchen, two waited on 
the table, all of the guests said they had 
had a fine time and we had done every- 
thing necessary for the badge.” 


A thrifty little house 
Colorado Springs Girls make it pay 


At Colorado Springs, where the Na- 
tional Girl Scout Convention was held 
last fall, the Little House had many 
guests. Visitors found it a charming cot- 
tage, set in a lawn with fruit trees in the 
yard and a tennis court and a garden, 
and Pike’s Peak hovering somewhere in 
the background. Besides using the Little 
House for affairs of their own, the thrifty 
Girl Scouts rent it for club meetings, 
card parties and entertainments. 


Spring and renewals 
A Portsmouth troop's good turn 


Greatly to be recommended is the 
springtime good turn of Troop Two of 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, whose idea 
of “fixing up” for spring is to renew a 
subscription of THE AMERICAN GIRL for 
the Public Library. 


A National Flower 
Would you like to have one? 


If your troop would like to help The 
American Nature Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to select a national flower, ask 
your Captain to write to Mr. Paul F. 
Hannah of that organization for further 
information. 


The Soap Sculpture Contest 
Have you sent in your entry? 


There is still time to get started on 
your entry for the Soap Carving Exhi- 
bition, so if you are interested in winning 
one of the prizes, write to Miss Gertrude 

Carey, Art and Handicraft Bureau, 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York City, 
for full instructions. The work done by 
the Girl Scouts is to be shown in a 
group by itself and as far as possible 
should express something about Girl 
Scouting. However, you are free to 
choose whatever subject you wish. Write 
Miss Carey today for fuller details. 


To Walk Like A Princess 


(Continued from page 29) 

do it so fast that you go right on over 
and land on your feet, performing an 
agile hand spring. 

Nearly all girls are active and like 
sports, and most of them know how im- 
portant exercise is. But in playing popu- 
lar games, the upper body often gets less 
than it needs so that girls who have slim 
active legs, have skinny necks and arms 
and bony shoulders. After a day of 
writing and working with the right hand, 
and therefore the right side of the body, 


all too often a girl goes right on using 
the right side of her body most in her 
recreation—as in tennis for example. 

So learn to do a shoulder support, to 
stand on your head or your hands, and 
then measure your chest. You will find 
it is an inch larger and that your ex- 
pansion has increased an inch, too. Both 
inches mean that you have more wind 
and endurance, better heart and lungs, 
better health and better looks, and that 
your muscles are learning to carry you 
like a princess. 





Pictures, puzzles, jokes, news, ideas for parties, clothes and hiking trips— 
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Your Breakfast at Easter 


(Continued from page 21) 
datiodils, the tulips and the hyacinths. 

The first step is to plan your table. 
In setting the table, you will first con- 
sider the background. You may choose 
a cloth that covers the table completely 
or, if you like, a runner and doilies. By 
the way, I cannot resist telling you that 
nowadays one may make very delightful 
breakfast cloths or breakfast sets with 
very little effort and at small expense. 
Some of these are of gingham either 
finished with rolled edges or with the 
tiniest of crocheted edges or, as the great 
textile designer, Rodier, does his, with 
a modified blanket stitch. Others are of 
coarse linen that comes from that fas- 
cinating country between France and 
Spain—the Basque country. It may be 
bought by the yard, with a group of 
stripes in reds and blues, or yellow and 
black or other color combinations, down 
the middle. But, be the cloth what it 
may, it should be colorful. At no meal 
in the day is color more in place than at 
the breakfast table. 
Here, color may fairly 
run riot without limit. 

Now having chosen 
the background for your 
picture——you must se- 
lect your centerpiece. 

For this, you choose 
a bowl of glass or of 
pottery and fill it with 
lovely spring flowers. 
Or, if you wish, you 
may fill the bowl with varicolored eggs 
instead—a bright and seasonal note. 

At each cover, place a breakfast plate. 
At the right of this, place the knife— 
with the sharp edge of the blade toward 
the edge of the plate—that will be 
needed for the bacon. At the right of 
this, put the cereal spoon, then the spoon 
for the grapefruit. At the left of the 
plate, put the fork. Since there should 
be no more than three pieces of flat sil- 
ver at each side of the plate, the spoon 
for the coffee will be placed on the saucer 
by the hostess when she serves the coffee, 
and the spoon for the eggs will be placed 
on the table at the egg course. The edge 
of the plate and the ends of the handles 
of the spoons, knives and forks should 
be one inch from the edge of the table 
and should form a straight line so that 
there is a little border of cloth about an 
inch wide around the edge of the table, 
like a tiny frame. 

At the tip of the knife, place the water 
glass. For breakfast, this may be in the 
form of a plain, old-fashioned tumbler 
or what is known as a footed tumbler. 
At the tip of the fork on the other side, 
put the small bread and butter plate, and 
the bread and butter knife on the right 
side of this plate parallel to the rest of 
the flat silver. The folded napkin is 
placed at the left of the fork. 

Now for the order of work of prepar- 
ing the breakfast proper. The eggs of 
course, must be colored the day before 
the party in soft, pastel shades and 
the potatoes should also be_ boiled. 
The first thing to do on the morn- 
ing of the breakfast is to make the 





cereal. This should be fresh and steam- 
ing hot. Here is a recipe for a favorite: 


Oatmeal 


In making oatmeal you should allow a 
half cup of cereal and one cup of water 
for each serving. Measure the water into 
the top of the double boiler. Add one tea- 
spoon of salt for each quart of water. 
When the water is boiling briskly, add 
the cereal slowly so that the water does 
not stop bubbling. This prevents lump- 
ing. Watch it for a moment and stir with 
fork to prevent burning. Let it cook 
five or ten minutes over the direct 
flame or until the porridge is thick. 
Then set it over the hot water and 
cook until ready to serve. 


White Sauce 


The next step is to make the white 
sauce for the creamed potatoes. Allow 
one-half cup of milk to each person. 

Measure the milk into 
> the top of a double 
40.0 boiler. Cover and set it 
over hot water. When 
the water boils, the milk 
is scalded. Allow one 
and one-half table- 
spoons each of fat and 
flour for each cup of 
milk. Melt the fat. Add 
the flour and stir until 
the mixture is smooth, 
then set it back over the fire and stir 
until it bubbles. Add the hot milk gradu- 
ally, stirring until it is thick and smooth. 
Add salt in the proportion of one tea- 
spoon to a quart of sauce. Set over a pan 
of hot water. Dice the potatoes, which 
were boiled the day before, and add to 
the sauce. 


Grapefruit with Jelly 


The grapefruit which, if you are a 
wise cook, has been in the refrigerator 
over night, should be wiped carefully 
and cut in half with a sharp knife. Re- 
move all seeds. Then with a sharp 
pointed knife, cut around the inside of 
each section. Then run the knife around 
the fruit just inside the skin. This frees 
not only the pulp but the fibrous parti- 
tions as well. Then with a pair of sharp 
shears, cut out the center and fill with 
marmalade, jam or jelly or some other 
kind of fruit or you may add a little 
grape juice. 

There are many ways of making coffee 
—it may be boiled, steeped, dripped or 
percolated. For boiled coffee, a coarsely 
ground coffee is used, for both steeped 
and drip coffee, the beans must be finely 
pulverized, and for percolated coffee, the 
grinding should be medium fine. 

Many coffee substitutes or de-caffein- 
ized coffees are prepared just as regular 
coffee is prepared, so, if you use one 
of them, you may follow the directions 
for boiled coffee, which I am giving you 
below. Look on the package before 
you begin, however, to see if some spe- 
cial procedure is suggested anywhere. You 

(Continued on page 62) 
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HOT MEALS 
OUTP2ORS! 


This aead 
folding 


stove 





AVE hot, 
delicious 


‘portable 


ON ivIOs 











meals on picnics, hikes, auto trips, beach 
parties, in fact any place you happen to be. 


Sterno Stove heats, boils, broils, frics. 


Makes 


delicious dishes, tempting toast. Heats flat irons 
too, and curling irons. The biggest 10¢ worth your 
money can buy. Sterno Stove is compact, folds flat 
(smaller than a pie-plate) yet it’s sturdy and easily 


set up in a jiffy. 


Use it indoors too—at home, in hotels, on trains. 
Heats tea, cocoa, boils coffee. Uses Sterno Canned 
Heat—the safety fuel. No smoke, sparks or cinders. 


For sale at your local dealer’s together with full 


line of Sterno Cooking Utensils. 


Send 10¢ today 


for special Sterno Stove and new Sterno Cook Book. 
Dept. AG-4, Sterno Corp., (Est. 1887) 9 East 37th 


Street, New York City. 


| MAIL NOW! a 
Sterno Corp., Dept. AG-4, 48 T E R N O 
9 E. 37th St., 
eyens.y, CANNED HEA 
Gentlemen: I enclose 10¢ for Special 
Sterno Stove and new Sterno Cook 
Book, 

















Sanenasneos —— 


Licensed by U. S. Gov’t for use only as fuel 









TIS 
punts 


TASTE 
DELICIOUS 





Use 4 
teaspoonful 
and a little 
sugar toa 


glass 











The cleansing, healing service 
of a soap that’s meant for you 


Cuticura Soap 


with a heritage of 50 years of 
highest commendation. 





Sold Everywhere. Soap 25e. Ointment 25c-50c 














All are coming in “The American Girl.” Watch for them! 
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Ways to Earn Money 
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Extra Heavy 
WAXED PAPER 


FOR HOME USE 


SELLS FOR 10c 


Special offer to Girl Scout Troops. Will 
enable them to realize good profit on 
this fast selling package. Samples and 
particulars furnished upon request 
from Scout Master. 


Manufactured only by 
Waxed Products Co., Inc. 


(Bush Terminal) 


147-41st St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















Dignified PlanToMake 
Money ForYour Troop 





Girl Scout Troops and other societies and clubs 
conduct “‘Candy Sales’’ to raise funds for their 
treasuries by using the well-known Bylund Plan of 
selling these nationally advertised 5c candy bars and 
confections. Seventy (70) other brands toselect from. 


api 





PEP oM\ 


LIFE SAVERS a 


Write now for full particulars. Samples upon re- 
quest. No money required. We finance while selling. 
Shipping charges prepaid by us. All merchandise 
strictly fresh—must be satisfactory or can be re- 
turned at our expense. 


a 
(3a 





BYLUND BROS. INC. 
Woolworth Bldg., Dept. A.G., New York, N. Y. 











The Award of A 
GIRL SCOUT BADGE 


or Insignia Is a Definite Recognition 
of Accomplishment 


WEAR THEM ALWAYS 


Sold Exclusively by the National Equipment 
Department of the Girl Scouts 


We would be interested in receiving inquiries from 
other organizations of either a local or national 
character, relative to our products. 


THE MEDALLIC ART COMPANY 
210 East 51st St. New York City 














Your Breakfast at Easter 


(Continued from page 61) 
may serve cocoa or milk to the younger 
members of the family if you prefer it. 


Boiled Coffee 


Measure into the pot a tablespoon 
of cofiee for each person to be served 
and a tablespoon for the pot. Add a little 
cold water and stir until all the grains of 
coffee are wet. Then add a little egg 
white or the crushed shell of one egg for 
each tablespoon of coffee and stir some 
more. Now add a cup of cold water for 
each tablespoon of coffee. Set over the 
fire and let come to the boil. Boil three 
minutes. Remove from the fire and settle 
with a half cup of cold water. Let stand 
at least ten minutes. 

After the coifee is prepared, put a 
large, deep saucepan of water over the 
fire. The eggs will be cooked in this later, 
after it has boiled. Allow one quart of 
water for the first four eggs and a pint 
for every egg added after that. Put the 
rolls in a paper bag and heat in oven. 


Grilled Tomatoes and Bacon 


The bacon must be put on the stove 
in a hot pan, then the heat should be 
lowered. Bacon should cook very slowly 
or it will curl. Turn frequently until it 
is crisp. Remove to paper to drain. Drain 
off most of the fat in which the bacon 
was cooked. Cut large, firm tomatoes in 
halves. Put in the pan and cook slowly 
until brown on one side. Turn and season. 

While these are cooking, shave the 
maple sugar and put it in a glass dish. 


Shred the dates and put in another. Place 
these, each with a serving spoon, on 
either side of the centerpiece. 

Now fill the cream pitcher and place 
with the sugar dish in front of the host- 
ess’ place. If she is to pour the coffee 
at the table, place at her right hand 
a tile for the coffee pot and near the 
sugar and cream, a flat glass tray 
with the spoons for the coffee and the 
cups and saucers. Cut the butter and 
put on each bread and butter plate. 
Fill the water glasses three-fourths 
full. Place the grapefruit on _ fruit 
plates and set these in place on the 
breakfast plate. 

If finger bowls are to be used, and 
these are usual when this type of fruit 
is served, the finger bowl plate and finger 
bowl should be placed at the top of the 
breakfast plate when the table is set, and 
partly filled with water when the glasses 
are filled. 

At the end of the grapefruit course, 
the plate bearing the grapefruit is re- 
moved with the left hand, from the left. 
The cereal is served with the left hand 
from the left, and the sugar, dates and 
cream passed. When the cereal course is 
served, the eggs should be put into hot 
water and left there a long or short time 
according to whether the family likes the 
eggs soft, medium, or hard. Nearly every 
household has its own special way of 
cooking boiled eggs that has become 
almost a tradition. 

The cereal dishes are removed, and the 
coffee and hot rolls are brought in a bowl 
and the coffee is poured. 


So You're Going to be 
a Freshman 


(Continued from page 15) 

again would be to take with me a few of 
my favorite books and one or two pic- 
tures I liked to live with; and Id con- 
sider my roommate’s taste before 
putting those up in a room we shared. 

It is well to wait, too, before getting 
a lot of new clothes. You'll need a simple 
white dress for the occasions when the 
college appears uniformly garbed in 
white like the Y. W. C. A. reception at 
Holyoke. But one evening dress is all 
you need as far as college itself is con- 
cerned, together with several afternoon 
dresses, suitable for dinner and teas and 
calls, and one outfit, which is what 
college slang describes as a “knock-out”, 
for those rare occasions when you go 
away week-ends. On campus, everyone 
wears sports clothes, skirts and sweaters 
chiefly, and summer things are worn as 
late as possible in the fall. So take the 
sport clothes you wear at home this sum- 
mer and some kind of a warm sport coat, 
but hats are not worn on campus, unless 
the weather looks bad for a fresh marcel. 

When you come right down to it, the 
matter of clothes is like the matter of 
pocket money. A good deal depends on 
your circumstances and your tastes. 
There will be girls, of course, who have 


a great many beautiful clothes, but 
ostentation in dress or in expenditure 
will be the exception rather than the 
rule. Girls at Holyoke manage, a ’28 
graduate tells me, on as little as fifteen 
dollars a month. Twenty-five dollars a 
month she thought a very ample allow- 
ance to cover everything except large 
items for clothes. “Twenty-five dollars 
a month is ample for a practical girl,” 
the Vassar student president also writes. 

To be sure, a really poor girl can 
scarcely go to one of these colleges ex- 
cept with scholarship aid, for not only 
are the yearly fees for tuition and board 
high, but there are not many oppor- 
tunities to earn money to help oneself 
along, especially not for a freshman. 
Some girls in the upper classes do earn 
money by typing, tutoring, selling food 
or waiting on table, and by working dur- 
ing the summers; and at Smith, for ex- 
ample, there are cooperative houses that 
help out the cost of living. But with 
college work what it is, complete self- 
support, even excepting the college fees, 
is unwise for any girl to undertake. In 
this again, however, Barnard is dif- 
ferent in that New York City offers a 
greater opportunity for making extra 
money than will a small college town. 





If you want modern furniture in your modern room— 
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‘Ohe 
Hlanders 


Ocean City, N. J. 


(10 Miles South of Atlantic City) 


ier’ wen, 


A Beautiful Hotel 
and Resort for the 
American Family 


je” oR, 


THE FLANDERS 
is a fireproof structure 
of 232 rooms, each 
with toilet and bath 
facilities. Thoroughly 
modern, beautifully ap- 
pointed, and has an 
ideal location directly 
on the Boardwalk at 
Eleventh Street. Amer- 
ican Plan. Open air sea 
water pool and bath 
department. Golf, ten- 
nis, riding, swimming, 
yachting, fishing and 
other outdoor sports. 


J. Howarp Stocum 
President-manager 
The Princeton Inn, Princeton, N. J. 


under Same management 























ico am oa all 

Swastika for girls over 7 years, Granite Lake, Munson- 
ville, N. H 

Wonderful scenery, altitude 1300 feet 

Arts and crafts, swimming, horseback riding, canoeing, tennis 

Screened cabins, all sanitary equipment 

Trips to White Mountains and Green Mountains 

Interesting program, gymnasium, dance floor 

Kind of girls you'll like, Juniors, Seniors, Adults 

At $200.00 season includes riding and trips, no extras 


Mr. & Mrs. Robert E. Hodgdon, 436 Broadway, Cambridge, 
ass. 


E ; ' 
lif you like “THe American Girt” Use | 
| this, or pass it on to a friend. | 
| Dear American Girt, | 
| 670 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C. | 
] I like the magazine so please send it to me. 

| Here is my $1.50 for one year (j Here is my i 
$2.00 for two years [] | 


My name is an 
Street 5s hatsiaiNileinioe 
City : State 


OE EES. 


| There is really no place where money 
makes so little difference as at these 
| colleges where, socially, life is so little 
| complicated by financial distinctions. 
| Except in rare cases all the rooms are 
| one price. In New York, where everyone 
| pays for space and sunlight by the cubic 
inch, prices for Barnard rooms follow 
the local custom, costing more the 
higher they are, and depending on 
whether or not they have fireplaces and 
private baths. The scholarship rooms are 
an interesting and original feature in- 
stituted in Barnard three years ago. 
These rooms are let at a reduced price 
to students who hold scholarships or to 
good scholars who need some financial 
assistance. The low rate is made pos- 
sible by endowment, and all applicants 
must be approved by the Dean. Students 
are not permitted to have cars, except 
during the spring term senior year at 
Smith, I believe. The entertaining one 
can do is rather limited, and even the 


number of week-end jaunts one 





of money to spend really does not mean 
much. Nor is the freshman’s life com- 
plicated by the sorority question. There 
are no such organizations at Vassar. 
Holyoke or at Barnard; and the “clubs” 
at Wellesley and the “invitation houses” 
at Smith are restricted to juniors and 
seniors or to seniors only. 

All types of girls come to these col- 
leges, studious girls and athletic girls 
and dramatic stars, girls who are keen 
about dancing and bridge or about debat- 
ing or play production, musical girls and 
artistic girls and earnest souls, and 
some that absolutely defy classification. 

In the loneliness of the first few weeks 
at college, you may be tempted to let 
chance contacts determine your friend- 
ships for you; or if your roommate 
proves congenial, you may make the 
mistake of not looking for any other 
friends. Half the fun of college, how- 
ever, lies in exploring new personalities. 
You'll never have another such oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with girls your 
own age, for you will never again live 
in a community that is so largely femi- 
nine and that is almost wholly made 
up of your contemporaries. So don't 
choose your friends the first week. Re- 
member that it isn’t always the girl you 
like on first acquaintance in whom you 
will find qualities you want in a friend. 
And don’t become identified too early 
with a single group. Make as many 
acquaintances as possible. Be open- 
minded about people. To those of us who 
look back on it, college is wonderful 
because it gave us a chance not only 
of finding ourselves and of learning to 





close friends, and deep, lasting friend- 
ships that outlive change and separation 
do not spring up overnight. 


Epitor’s Note: This is the first article 
of three which will tell what it will be 
like to be a freshman at college. The 
second of the series, which is to appear 
in the May issue, will deal with life at 
a smaller college, and the third, which is 
coming in June, will tell about the co- 





educational state university. 





can 
take is restricted. So having a great deal | 


Announcing ow 


The Fifth Annual 
Prize Competition 
for 


WHITE SOAP 
SCULPTURE 


Attractive prizes to be 
awarded by 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


makers of Ivory Soap 


Competition closes 
May 1, 1929 
ww 


For full details of this contest, address: 

Committee of Arrangements (Dept. HB) 

National Small Sculpture Competition 
80 East 11th Street New York, N. Y. 











=< 
Philadelphia 
Your hoice Should be 


Jhe 


HOIEL MAJ 


BROAD ST AND GIRARD AVE. 
400 Large Rooms 


Only Hotel in Philadelphia with a 
subway entrance from main lobby. 
Most Moderate Rates! 

Single Room, running water $2.00 

For two $3.50 
Single Room, private bath $3.00 
For two $5—$6. 


Garage Connected with Hotel 
IWVire at our expense for Reservations 


JNO. C. GOSSLER, Mgr. Dir. 











see the whole world in a new and larger | 
perspective but also of making a few 








HANDICRAFT 
Self-Instruction Booklets 


Our booklets are designed to help 
girls in their handicraft work at 
home, at camp and at school. 


How to Make Pleated Lamp Shades 
How to Do Simple Wood Finishing 
How to Make a Waste Basket 
How to Make a Batik Handkerchief 
Block Printing Applied to a Sofa Pillow 
How to Make a Princess Slip 
How to Make a Plaited Skirt 
How to Make Crystalline Lamp Shades 
How to Make a Cooking Combination 
How to Make Pajamas 
How to Make a Laundry Bag and a Shoe Bag 
How to Make a Nightgown 
How to Make Hammered Copper Book Ends 
How to Make Three Practical Aprons 
How to Make an Envelope Bag, Coin Purse and 
Boutonniére 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH 
PRACTICAL ARTS PUBLISHING CO. 
44 Vista Avenue Elizabeth, New Jersey 











Ilonka Karasz will help you make it—in the May issue 
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ROCKS and MINERALS 


A 40-page, illustrated, quarterly maga- 
zine devoted to the fascinating study 
of minerals and their collecting—the 
only magazine of its kind in the country. 

Subscription price $1 per year, $2.25 
for 3 years, 25c additional per year 
outside of U. S. Sample copy 35c. 

A subscription makes one a member 
of the Rocks and Minerals Association. 

SPECIAL OFFER ! 
can Girl subscribers a nice collection of 
10 mineral FREE 


To new Ameri- 
specimens with a 
leaflet describing each. 


ROCKS and MINERALS 
DEPT. AG 
PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 





ATTRACTIVE SPECIMENS 
Rocks - Minerals + Fossils 


Petrified 
Wood and Moss 
Approval Orders Solicited 
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JNO. B. LITSEY, P.O. Box 592, Dallas, Tex. 
NOT ORES 


MINERALS Nor nocss 


Cabinet size fine mineral specimens 2 x 2 up to 2 x 3, 
at 50 cents, 75 cents and $1.00 each. Each the best 
of its kind Showy reds, greens, blues, whites, 
yellows. Send P. O. money order. One foreign mineral 
free with each five dollar order. 


H. G. CLINTON, Manhattan, Nevada 








MINERALS AND GEMS 


We offer collectors and students some unusual values 
and service in rough and polished minerals. Price 
list No. 300 together with a list of gem minerals and 
their varieties is yours for the asking. Lots of 
attractive items in low-priced, polished cems and 
cabinet specimens and selections of these will be sent 
on approval upon request. 


THE GEM SHOP, Box G37, Wolf Creek, Montana 





Genuine Indian Arrow Points 
Used many moons ago 


GIRLS—Now is the time to start your collection as 
a hobby, by sending 25c for two of my beautiful 
Mississippi prehistoric Indi Four fer 
50c, nine for $1.00. Will send ty Indian 
photo with each dollar order. All orders prepaid. 


J. M. WATTS 
Pontotoc County Pontotoc, Mississippi 













Mojave Desert Jasper 


Red, Red and Green Specimen 50c post- 
paid. High Grade Antimony Ore (Stibnite) 
Specimen 50c postpaid. California Iron 
Ore Specimen 50c postpaid. 

F. W. SPRUNG, Lebec, California 

















Gem Minerals & Specimen Ores for Girl Scout Collections. 
Material sent on approval for selection. 
Escondido, Calif. 


l0c_ to 35c_ each. 
ALBERT EVERITT 


7» RINGS & PINS] 


1g Silver Pins to match, 5 
fc 
Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 
__25 Bruce Ave. eee. North Attleboro, Mass. 


Commencement Invitations, 


Surprisingly different— unusual. Ultra- 
smart 1929 styles now ready. Designed for 
America’s leading schools, academies, col- 
leges. Superb quality at low cost. Write at 
once for FREE samples, giving name, 
address, school name. 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
2060 East 71st St. 



































Cleveland, O. 





A Hobby for You 


By H. ALBAN ANDERSON 


RE you looking for a hobby? All 
right—here’s one that is being 
taken up by many people, adults as 
well as boys and girls. If you are at all 
interested in nature, and the things you 
see about you, mineral collecting is a 
fascinating pastime. 

But how to go about it? Much as you 
would in the indoor sport of collecting 
stamps—acquire a few specimens. True, 
you won't know any more about them 
when you get them, but then, a baby 
learns to talk before it knows there is 
an alphabet. With your specimens you 
will begin to have an idea of what you 
are studying. If you are fortunate 
enough to have a friend who is a col- 
lector, he will be glad to give you a 
start with duplicates from his collection 
along with helpful words of advice. If 
you have no collector friend, look care- 
fully in Your yard, in the vacant lot or 
along the road for any stones or pebbles 
that arouse your interest. If you happen 
to live in a part of the country where 
there are few or no rocks, write to a 
dealer in mineral specimens and _ pur- 
chase a small collection of them. They 
will be about an inch and a_ half 
square, cost from five to ten cents 
each, and will have labels giving their 
names and the localities where they are 
found. 

Whether you purchase or find your 
own first specimens, they will be the 
typical forms of minerals you are likely 
to see as you walk through the country. 
Though they may not look exciting at 
first glance, you are on your way to 
finding out more thrilling things about 
them. Handle them and become familiar 
with the appearance and characteristics 
of each. 

Now, if you have not already done so, 
purchase a text book on mineralogy, 
look up each of your minerals and read 
what is said about them. Try at least 
to remember the degree of hardness, the 


| lines of cleavage. The hardness of min- 


erals is graded from one to ten. Ten is 
the diamond, the hardest mineral 
known. Talc, which you can scratch with 
your finger nail, is one. Just using 
a knife blade on a mineral when in the 
field will often help you in determininz 
what it is. For instance, calcite and 
quartz often look alike. But calcite is 
easily scratched with the blade of a 
knife, while you will need something 
harder than a steel blade to scratch 
quartz. 

You will be almost sure to have a 
piece of quartz in your collection. Look 
it up in the mineral book. Your specimen 
is white and rough, colored like the 
white pebbles on the seashore or in 
some gravel bank you have seen. Here 
you have made your first identification. 
The pebbles and your specimen are of 
the same milky quartz, but the pebbles 
have been worn by water for ages, rolled 
around and battered against stones and 
rocks until they have lost the roughness 
of your specimen. Besides the uncrys- 


tallized forms of milky, smoky, and 
perhaps, rose quartz, you may find 
quartz crystals in your expeditions. One 
fortunate discovery of an exceptionally 
fine specimen will greatly kindle your 
ardor for the hobby. 

We might stop to see what the book 
has to say about the many varieties of 
quartz: rock crystal; clear, pellucid, in 
beautiful geometrical forms; amethyst, 
rose quartz, false topaz or citrine, 
smoky, because it looks as if it had been 
smoked black (this is the cairnogorm 
stone of Scotland) and milky. These 
may be in crystals or in massive 
forms. Not in crystals there are chal- 
cedony, carnelian, chrysoprase, blood- 
stone, agate, onyx, sardonyx, flint. Some 
of these you will recognize as being 
used in jewelry. 

On your expeditions you will need a 
mineralogical hammer and a bag for 
specimens. Take along old newspapers 
to wrap up each specimen before you 
put it in your bag, for the rubbing to- 
gether of stones may damage a fine 
specimen. 

Excellent places to look for minerals 
are quarries, along new roads where 
rock has been blasted out and around 
mine dumps. Rocks become weathered 
with long exposure on the surface of 
the ground, so in looking over stone 
piles, chip off a piece of an interesting 
looking rock so that the real color is 
discovered. This occasionally leads to a 
worthwhile find. 

A visit to the mineral section of a 
museum will open up new vistas. You 
will see wonderful specimens from all 


over the world and wish you _ had 
some for your collection. Some you 
may secure from a mineral dealer, 
but your most highly prized speci- 


mens will be those you have collected 
yourself. 

Now here is, as nearly as may be, the 
secret of mineral collecting . every 
girl who is vivid and alive and keen 
is interested in what goes on in the 
world around her she knows the 
principal constellations, and recognizes 
the birds, trees, and flowers of her 
own countryside and she wants to know 
about the rocks too—rocks which are, 
in a way, the diary that earth has 
kept of great glacial epochs, of terrific 
eruptions, of age-old and forgotten little 
animals and plants. Your collection may 
help you to know what the poet meant 
when he spoke of “seeing the world in 
a grain of sand.” 


Epitor’s Note: You can have a lot of 
fun with a hobby, whether it is collect- 
ing stamps, keeping a book of flower 
and animal pictures, taking photographs, 
or any one of a score of other things. 
Tue AMERICAN GiIRL thought you would 
be interested in knowing something 
about the various sorts of hobbies 
you may ride, and so, from time to time, 
one of them will be discussed in the 
magazine. Be on the lookout for them. 





Earn your own equipment with “American Girl” premiums—uwrite for a list 
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Mary, Mary 
Quite Contrary 
How Does Your 
Garden Grow 
Everyone is planning her new garden now, 
American Girl readers can realize good profits 


telling their friends about our complete line 
of flower and vegetable seeds. 








Send for our special assortment of seeds to 
sell for $1.50; fifty cents of this amount you 
will keep for yourself. 

Indicate if you want flower or vegetable seeds 
or both. 

Please mention captain of your troop or other 
references. List of seeds sent upon request. 


| 44 years in the seed business 


| HERRMANN’S SEED STORE 
140 E. 34 St., New York City 






















Anita Page, one of the 
Outstanding stores 





“Courtesy 
Metro- 
Goldwyn- 
Meyer” 


The Rolmonica is the 
only harmonica played 
with a music roll. No 
learning. Plays in- 
etantly. Blow into mouth- 
piece, turn crank, and the 
Rolmonica furnishes real 
music. Size 4” x 3”, weight 
6 oz. Price $2.50 including 
stage. 


ROLMONIC 


the pocket player piano 






Robertsville Music 
& Novelty Co. 
404 Fourth Ave., 


Dept. A.G., New York 

















* 


This Doll Can Be Yours! 
Her name is Honey Bunch. And 
she’s adorable! She’s just like a real 
baby—she has soft arms and hands; 
she cries, she goes to sleep sucking 
her thumb. She’s the newest, sweet- 
est doll in Aunt Molly’s whole doll 


family. Don’t you want to own her? 


WRITE ME TODAY! 


Honey Bunch will not cost you a penny—she 
is given away in return for just a little favor. But 
hurry! Be the first girl in your neighborhood to 
have this lifelike doll. Write immediately. Just say, 
**Please tell me how I can !iave Honey Bunch 
without a cent of cost to me.’* Write today to: 


Aunt Molly, Dept. 2453, Spencer, Ind. 











| 








When Stamps Are 
Your Hobby 


BY OSBORNE B. BOND 


Buc we goon tothe special problems 
that present themselves in beginning 
a stamp collection, you will be interested 
to learn that a new United States post- 
age stamp, known as the George 
Rogers Clark stamp, has been issued at 
Vincennes, Indiana, on February twenty- 
fifth. It commemorates the one-hundred- 
and-fiftieth anniversary of the surren- 
der of Fort Sackville. It is the same 
shape and size as the current five cent 
air mail stamp, is printed in two colors, 
the border in red and the vignette in 
black. The central design shows the 
surrender of Fort Sackville at Vincennes 
to George Rogers Clark. The word 
“Vincennes” appears beneath the de- 
sign and at the top of the stamp are 
the words, “U. S. Postage” in wide 
Roman letters. Upon the vignette is a 
ribbon bearing the words “George Rogers 
Clark” with the word “commemorative” 
in a curved panel directly underneath. 
In panels on either side of the stamp 
are acanthus scrolls and in both upper 
corners are the dates “1779” and “1929”. 

We might now consider the problem 
of placing your stamps on the page of 
a blank album. Many collectors think 
it is their duty to crowd as many stamps 
on a page as possible, ignoring such 
trifles as different issues and neatness. 

Each issue must be kept entirely 
separate, and placed in a horizontal 
row. Stamps should be mounted in the 
center of the page. For the sake of 
illustration, we will presume that we have 
four issues to mount on one page. They 
comprise seven, three, four and eight 
stamps respectively. We find that eight 
stamps will not go in one row and seven 
make a crowded row, so we allow two 
rows to each of these issues. Thus in 
all, we have six horizontal rows. Allow- 
ing a fair space between rows, they 
fill the page nicely. 

Perforations seem to puzzle the young 
collector more than any other feature 
of the stamps. The opinion that per- 
forations at the top, bottom and sides 
of the stamp are counted, should be 
discarded. They are not counted, but 
measured. The measure is called a per- 
foration gauge and tells how many 
perforations fall within the given line 
of twenty millimeters. The gauge bears 
a scale of dots, arranged to represent 
perforations of different sizes. The stamp 
is passed up or down the scale to find 
whether the perforations will fit the 
dots on the scale. Numbers at the side 
give you the gauge or measure of the 
perforation. The edge of your stamp 
may be longer or shorter than twenty 
millimeters, but that does not matter 
if the perforations and scale coincide. 

With the information given here and 
in this column last month, you should 
have a favorable start with your stamp 
collection. As special problems confront 
you, drop me a line and I shall be glad 
to explain them to you wherever possible. 





Dead Country Packet 


Contains 18 all different countries 
which no longer issue stamps. Epirus, 
Ingermanland, Crete, Prussia, White 
Russia, Victoria, New South Wales, 
Western Australia, Queensland, form- 
er German Colonies and many others 
This packet of stamps from obsolete 
countries for only 10c to approval 
applicants. 
E KALB STAMP CO. 

' Box 80 Garrett, Ind. 


ANCHER’S $$ $ OUTFIT— ONLY 12c 


Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (prewar) 
value of forty million dollars (interesting); perforation 
gauge and mme. scale; 1 air-mail set; scarce stamp 
from smallest republic om earth; 1 newspaper set; 
packet good stamps from Travancore, Malay, Dutch 
Indies, ete., ete.—entire outfit for 12¢ to approval ap- 
plicants. Nice pocket stockbook, val. 25¢ with every order. 
ANCHER STAMP CO., Box 126, Rutherford, N. J. 


(1) FASCINATING FANTASTIC LIBERIA SET! ! 
(2) Strikingly beautiful Azores 1928 Independence Com- 
memorative Set of 5 stamps (4) Triangle 
Stamp. (5) 50 different stamps from 50 different far off 
countries. All 5 groups of stamps above, containing Birds, 
Beasts. Boats, Buildings, Battles, Circus, Savages, Scen- 
ery, Airplanes, Maps, Portraits, and many other showy 
picture stamps for only 10¢ to approval applicants. 

WESTERN PHILATELISTS 
6021 Harper Ave., H4, Chicago, Il. 

ABYSSINIA! ALBANTA! ARMENIA! 
Also Chad, Cameroons, Congo, Gabun, Tunis, Ubangi, 
Transvaal, Indo-China, etc., ete. All of these ‘‘hard- 
to-get’’ countries and many others are contained in 
my Wonder Packet of 55 different, given FREE to 
Approval Applicants only, inclosing 4c for postage. 
Richard Lamprecht, 811 Napoleon St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


THE MAP PACKET 


contains 10 different Map Stamps from the two Hemi- 

















(3) Airmail Set 














spheres. Also a packet of different stamps with animals, 
birds, ships and scenery to approval applicants, all 
for a dime. 


S. E. SAXE, 1427 N. 58th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Spaces for 


STAMP ALBUM FREE _ Spares, fe: 


also 7 Different Pieces Foreign Money 
with purchase of 500 different FOREIGN stamps from 
all over the world for only 50 cents 

S. NAGLE, {101 Marion, READING, PA. 


SEND A 2c STAMP “and get our illus- 
trated price list 
of sets and packets. Approval Circular, details of 
our profit-sharing plan, and a credit slip good for 
5¢ on your first purchase. Write Dept. 4, 
Argonaut Stamp Co., New Canaan, Conn. 

















JUST WHAT EVERY STAMP COLLECTOR WANTS 
—beginners and advanced hobbists. Costs you nothing. All 
_—_ bo a sage Leon pleasant service. Write for free 
articulars. No obligation. Address 

101-C Beech St., Holyoke, Mass. — 


HERE YOU ARE, GIRLS. Get my bargain packet of 100 


stamps nicely assorted, only 25c 
a ag if not satisfac tory, — For monly Ghentuny 
N. Y. 


J. Grant, 6317 {8th Avenue, Brooklyn, 


600 siferent stamps $.50 ; 1,100, $1 ; 2,000, $3.50. 
Largest 5 and 10c list in America. 
Fred Onken, 630 79th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dandy premium to honest a »plicant als 
Liberal Discount. es Oe ay cepeeete. 
FRED N. LEMM, 904 Gaultier St., St. Paul, Minn 














6 DIFFERENT CRETE TO APPROVAL 
applicants, 3c. lowa Stamp Co., 1534 Washington Ave 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. APRIL 
CHINA 221-2 CAT. $3.25 FOR ONLY .35¢ TO AP- 
PROVAL APPLICANTS. F-W STAMP 
Dept. GM, Mt. Ayr, fa. saateniaeaies 
STAMP WALLET WITH SET OF RUSSIAN STAMPS 
free to approval applicants. J. L. Roberts, 673 Myrtle 

. *63 








Ave., Albany, N. ¥ 
Stamps FREE! With APPROVALS. P. 
101 500 diff. 2%c. 1000 diff. 75c. 2000 it 92-75 
JOHNSON STAMP CO. (AG) Jamestown, N. Y. 
50% Discount. Sent Anywhere 
Approval Sheets American Girl Goes. Frederick 
B. Driver, 1430 So. Penn Square, Phila., Pa. 
25 Different Airmail Stamps and 6 Malay Tigers for 25c: 
9 Nyassa Triangle Stamps (Beauties) for only 20c. 
Weber’s Stamp Shoppe, 1377 Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 
STAMPS 105, China, ete., 2c. Album (500 illust. ) 3c. 
the List free. Bullard, B. Bay, Dept. 29, Boston 
FREE—HONDURAS NOS. 1-2. Send 2c st 
J. M. PALMER, Box 190, Jackson, Miss 


All Diff. Stamps given free to Approval App.; 3c 
107 postage. Paige Stamp Co Oak Parke ae’ 2° 





our speci) 
white gold effect ladies’ ——— et Assorted 
lar, equare, tonnean, oval--all same price. 

tested and adjusted accurate. 
‘written Send no money. 


yerse- Tre zee e 
.77¢ SJENKINS, 621 Groadway, 


Piatinol 

















Largest Catalog Issued Sent FREE 
Ring as shown with any one ortwoletters in 
center and HS, GS,or SS beside shield, 12 or 
more, $1.50 each, in Sterling silver. Samples 
loaned class officers. Specialorders filled, 





Metal Arts Co., Inc., 851 Portland Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





Do you know that the author of Midge has a new story for us coming soon? 
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The Evergreen Tree Puzzle 


Betty is a Girl Scout and, like a good 
many other Girl Scouts, she takes a keen 
interest in seeing the outside as well as the 
inside of the home kept neat and attractive. 
Quite recently her father invested in some 
very fine evergreen trees to adorn the front 
of the house, and here we see him instruct- 
ing the man from the tree nursery where 
to plant them. ‘ 

While Betty was listening to their talk, 
a neat little problem presented itself. It 
seems that her father had spent exactly one 
hundred dollars for which he received ex- 
actly a hundred There was a very 
large and fine variety which cost ten dollars 
each, and another kind, not quite so big, 
costing three dollars apiece, while a number 
of very much smaller ones came to fifty 
cents each. How many trees did Betty's 
father get of each varicty? 


trees. 


An Enigma 


I am the title of one of Aesop's Fables 
and contain twenty letters. 

My 7, 13, 8, 11, 2, 19, 5 is a state of the 
atmosphere. 


My 16, 12, 15, 20, 10 is one more than 


second. 

My 17, 3, 9, 1 is a coin of small denomi- 
nation. 

My 4, 18, 6, 14, is a cut of meat. 


Puzzle Pi 


Who hotd het tillet suby ebe 
Vomirpe hace ginnish rohu 

Dan tegahr yheno lal teh yad 
Rofm reevy geipnon wefrol! 


Word Jumping 


By changing one letter in the word at a 
time, change FUEL to FIRE in four moves. 


An Acrostic 


The first and last letters of the six four- 
letter words which are defined below will 
make the names of two well-known ex- 
plorers in early American history. 

1. A kind of plant 

2. A bone in the forearm 
3. A clock face 

4. A vulgar upstart 

5. Pertaining to oil 

6. A river in Russia 
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Ye Olde Time Riddle 


Why is the letter “P” like a certain Roman 
emperor ? 


Curtailed Word 


From a word meaning a goblin take away 
a letter and leave petty malice. Take away 
another letter and leave a groundplot; an- 
other letter less means to repose ona seat. and 
still another taken away leaves a pronoun. 


Puzzle Pack Word Square 


From the following definitions build up a 
five-letter word square: 

1. Having little weight 

2. A sluggard 

3. A dazzling light 

4. A long-legged bird 

5. Tendency 


A Word Diamond 





Fill in the blank spaces with the name 


of a famous American statesman so that 
the other letters will make true words read- 
ing both ways. 








Tue Travert Pvzzre: The letters indicated spell 
FRIENDSHIP when the correct route is taken. 
When the ships pass, both are the same distance 
from Liverpool. 
Worp Jumpinc: Lion, loon, boon, born, torn, 
tore, tare, tame, lame, lamb. 
Puzz_e Pack Worp Square: 

PLANT 


TREES 

Crurtairrp Worps: Dream, 
Broad, road, rod. 
CHarape: Florida. 
Puzz_e Pr: 

The stormy March is come at last, 

With wind, and cloud, and changing skies; 

I hear the rushing of the blast 

That through the snowy valley flies. 
Ye Ovpve Time Ripe: Because it shrinks from 
washing. 
A Resus: (k)night-in-gale. 


dram, ram, am. 





If you like 





“The American Girl,” tell your friends about it! 
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How 


girls 


just like yourself + ° - 


found an easy new way to study 


—that takes them safely thru exams 
—gets them high marks every day 


—and yet saves hours of wasted time 








291 Grandview Terrace 
Hartford, Conn. 


USED your Cebco 


condensed American 
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History for review and 





also in preparation for the 
exam. It saved me hours 
of study. In review we 
had one topic a day and 
that usually meant two or 
three chapters a day. 
With the use of the 
Cebco I could get all the 
important facts with less 
than three pages of ac- 
tual reading. 


Mildred C. Johnson 








1157 So. Townsend St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

CAN truthfully say that 
the little books have per- 


formed a miracle. I was one 
of the poorest members of 
our Physics class before I 
received the Physics Man- 
ual. I began to improve and 


in a very short time 
we took our final 




















1040 Gillespie St. 
- Schenectady, N. Y. 
yt \ NEVER really believed 

7 that I could lose my 
fear of exams. This year 


< I worried over Physics 
a ever since I began the 
course. I purchased my 

oe Cebco about three weeks 


before our exam and 








I actually begantobe -—--—-—— 


tests. My grade was 
the third highest in 
a room of fifty. 


Margaret Grifith 




















UNE exams are only a few weeks off! Wili they find 
you worrying . . . missing all sorts of dates... 
cramming at the last minute to pass? 


Or will just a few hours’ quick review of each subject 
send you into the exam room perfectly confident of 
yourself . . . sure of passing? 


On this page 3 girls . . . girls just like yourself . . . tell 
how they found the secret of a new way to study. Read their 
letters. Let them tell you how the remarkable new Cebco idea 
makes schoolwork easy. How it gives hours more free time every 
week. How it does away with tiresome poring over text books. 
And yet—how it fixes the real essentials of each course in your 
mind to stay! So you no longer fear exams—but face them 
knowing you can pass! 

Then decide to use this new help yourself! For Cebco meth- 
ods have now been applied to all the hardest subjects from 6A 
through high school. Experienced teachers took each course and 
picked out just the vital points—the things you must know to 
pass. Then they reduced them to the fewest possible words . . 
and arranged them for you in the easiest possible form. A few 
minutes each week with Cebco—and you have all that’s im- 
portant in that week’s work at the tip of your tongue. At the 
end of the term, a quick review gives a complete picture of the 
term’s work. As one teacher says “Cebco offers on one page what 
it takes many pages to cover in the text book.” 

The 3 girls quoted on this page first learned about Cebco 
by clipping a coupon like the one below—tright from this maga- 
zine! And thousands more are doing the same thing. You can’t 
afford to miss this help they’re getting. You can’t afford to 
lose another day. Mark your hardest subjects on the list below 
now—before you do another thing! 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE BOOK CoO., INC. 
Dept. A4, 102 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Pick your hardest subjects on the list below—NOW! 









































Complete se: of 13 Cebco High 
School titles (see list in coupon) 


confident about pass- | 
ing. ... I got a very 
good mark. COLLEGE ENTRANCE BOOK CO., INC. 
) Geraldine Harvey | Dept. A4, 102 Fifth Avenue, New York — 
M1 1 Gentlemen: Send at once titles checked below: (Money order, || || =E=" 
— | check or coin enclosed) | a 
spusmueusoninenmml TINE cc cecnestins 55¢ (C0 Companion to Elementary Titles: } “polooy 
n, ‘ees [ Physics —— ™ Caesar 55c (all 30c each) it | 
Chemistry — [] Comp’n to Cicero 70c American History, for ||: 
| [)] French, 2 yrs. 55¢ ] Modern History 55c grades: \t | 
| ) French, 3 yrs. 55c (| American History 55c ON6A —07A—0 8A * 
| (Spanish, 2, 3, 4 Ancient and Me- [}6B — () 7B—() 8B aul 
— - years 65¢ dieval History  65¢ Geography, for grades: — = 
| ClEnglish, 4 yrs. 65¢ [[Elem. Algebra... 80° [6B —()7A—()7 
| 
m, S pecial— | Name KnaxiloeagnaivnciinisionsngsinciiSaapaithadaabadiacanatianaouaaeceaceanaaaah 
| 

—value $8.05—for one month Re en a eee EE eer eee CN NT: EME 

sale 0670. ee 

You save oa Money back if | 

you wish, after 5 days’ examination. . 
m ieee Se ASA a Ee ee ee NC ae NN a as eee 











Injoy refreshment 
and be refreshed 


for enjoyment 


OME part of each day is spent in waiting, 
when time drags and dulls the edge of 
anticipation. Then is the time for a refreshing 
drink—to enjoy refreshment and be refreshed 
for enjoyment. w w “Refresh yourself” has 
come to mean “Drink Coca-Cola.” That ting- 


ling, delicious taste and its cool after- 


OVER 


sense of refreshment have made it the 


one great drink. All the world knows 


MILLION 
A DAY 


IT HAD TO BE GOOD 


The el Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
that its natural purity and wholesomeness are 
protected by the highest standards of manu- 
facture. ~ w Enjoy it at home as millions 
do at soda fountains. Order from your grocer 
and serve it ice-cold from the family ice-box. 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 


A pure drink of natural flavors served ice-cold in 
its own bottle—the distinctive Coca-Cola bottle. 
Every bottle is sterilized, filled and sealed air-tight 
by automatic machines, without the touch of human 
hands— insuring purity and wholesomeness. 


TO GET WHERE IT Is 








